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ARTICLE I. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By G, U. Wenner, D. D., New York City. 


[Lecture on the Baugher Foundation, delivered, June 7th, 1892, in the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. | 

A few years ago there was completed on the banks of the 
Danube a cathedral, the foundations of which had been laid six 
hundred years before. Its spire is the loftiest in the world, and 
its stately proportions are the pride of Southern Germany. The 
event has a special interest for us, because in that church of 
Ulm the evangelical faith is confessed in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Lutheran Reformation. May we not take this 


*The following books have been found helpful in the study of the sub- 
ject. When reference is made to them, usually the name of the author 
only is given, 

KLIEFOTH, Die urspriingliche Gottesdienst-Ordnung in den deutschen 
Kirchen des lutherischen Bekenntnisses, 5 vols. HARNACK, Der Christ- 
liche Gemeindegottesdienst im apostolischen und altkatholischen Zeitalter. 
SCHOEBERLEIN, Ueber den liturgischen Ausbau des Gemeindegottes- 
dienstes. Kistxiin, H. A., Geschichte des christlichen Gottesdienstes. 
Kurz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Ninth edition. HAMMOND, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, ALT, Der kirchliche Gottesdienst. DAn- 
1EL, Codex Liturgicus. BARING-GOULD, Our Inheritance, HiFLING, Ur- 
kundenbuch. Petri, Agende, ZOECKLER, Handbuch der theologischen 
Wissenschaften, 3 vols, 
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building as a symbol of the subject that engages our attention 
to-day? Its foundations were laid in the far-off past. Its ob- 
ject is the glory of God and the salvation of men. Its walls 
have breasted the storms and tumults of passing ages. Its 
architectural lines have continually pointed upward, to the un- 
seen world. Even its incompleteness has given prophetic tes- 
timony of the perfect temple not made with hands. Its finished 
towers are destined to tell the story of faith to the centuries that 
are to come. 

The history of Christian Worship, leads “us on hallowed 
paths; to understand and behold its secrets we need anointed 
eyes. Many questions that agitate the Church at this time are 
of passing and relative importance. This affects its very life. 
It springs from the very heart of Christianity and is intimately 
connected with the life of every believer. Under the inspira- 
tion of the Services of even the Old Dispensation the Psalmist 
declared “A day in thy courts is better than a thousand.” (Psalm 
84.) But “the glory of this latter house” is greater than that of 
the former, for the Desire of all nations has come and the Lord 
of Hosts has filled His house with glory. (Haggai 2.) 

In tracing the history of Christian Worship, we begin with 
the Services of the Church in the days of the Apostles. Our 
sources of information are the New Testament Scriptures, and 
with certain limitations,* the Apostolic Fathers and the early de- 
fenders of Christianity. 

Many attempts have been made in the interest of this or that 
theory to find in the Services of the Apostolic age a distinct 
law and pattern in accordance with which all legitimate devel- 
opment must subsequently proceed. The learned Vitringat 
endeavored to show that they were based upon the ancient Syn- 
agogue Services, and his erudite works have ever since been the 
arsenal from which Puritans and distinctively Reformed theo- 
logians have procured their weapons in the interest of so-called 
simple Services. On the other hand, extreme ritualists have 
found in the Temple Service the exclusive type of Christian 
Worship. But in vain do we look to the Scriptures for any dis- 


*Kistlin, p. 6. tDe Synagogu vetere. 
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tinct or definite prescription as to the forms of worship. Christ 
did not come to impose a new law. He introduced a new prin- 
ciple and infused a new life, and this new principle was destined 
to create its own forms and produce its own body. It assimi- 
lated from the old forms whatever it needed for its development 
and rejected whatever was foreign to its nature. All things be- 
came new. 

Nevertheless the Christian Church stood in the relation of 
natural descent from the Jewish Church and it would lead to 
hopeless confusion of ideas and structure if we ignored the his- 
torical connection between the two. And while the New Tes- 
tament does not prescribe the forms and ceremonies which are 
to be observed in worship, the fundamental principles and the 
distinctive elements of worship are clearly indicated. 

The earliest account of worship in the Christian Church is 
found in Acts 2, 41-42, “Then they that gladly received his 
word were baptized: and the same day were added unto them 
about three thousand souls. And they continued steadfastly in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread 
and in prayers.” 

In this brief statement are compactly given all the funda- 
mental elements of Christian worship. We have on the one 
hand the institution of the Word and Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, as the Divine pillars on which all worship rests. These 
our theologians call the sacramental element, or God's gift to 
men. On the other hand we have the xozvwviv, or fellowship 
of the believers, and the service which they render to God in 
prayer, praise and a holy life. These our theologians call the 
sacrificial elements of worship. 

We find here the manifestation of a new religious life, a life 
that had its origin in the incarnation of Christ and in the effec- 
tive work of the Holy Spirit. It consisted in a fellowship or 
relation between God and men. The development of this life 
and its manifestations in outward forms constitutes Christian 
Worship. 

The early Jewish Christians conducted their worship in close 
connection with the Services of the Old Testament. In Jeru- 


~ $Kliefoth, I. 5. 
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salem they attended the daily sacrifices in the Temple*. Else- 
where they attended the Sabbath Services of the Synagogue. 
The Services of the Gentile Christians, and of the Jewish Chris- 
tians also, after the destruction of the Temple, admitted of a 
more independent construction.t Its parts consisted of prayer, 
singing and admonition in the name of Christ, generally in con- 
nection with the reading of the Scriptures.{ Nevertheless these 
Services which were public and accessible to all, were not the 
principal Services of the early Christians. Their chief Service 
was held in the evening, and to it none but Christians were ad- 
mitted. ‘Che Agape or Love Feast was held, offerings were 
brought, and above all the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. The 
bread and wine were consecrated by a prayer of thanksgiving 
and were then received by those present as a testimony of their 
fellowship with one another and with Christ their head. Along 
with this celebration Psalms and Hymns were sung and inter- 
cessions were offered. 

Great care was taken by the Apostles that the Services should 
be conducted in an appropriate and orderly way. (l/avta 
evoxnuov@s nai nata ta&iv yivéioSw, 1 Cor. 14:40.) And 
it is fair to assume that during the first century, while the Apos- 
tle John held supervision over the Eastern Church, the princi- 
pal outlines of the Christian Service were established and gen- 
erally observed. The necessity for this lay in the very nature of 
the case. The Church was outgrowing its early family charac- 
ter. The congregations were spreading over all the lands. 
They were exposed to dangers from within and without. What 
more natural than that they should reflect upon the principles 
that must govern them and establish the forms in which they 


*Schoeberlein, p. 20. TCf. Kliefoth, I, 231, and Harnack, p. 200, 

the 6:dayn tev anooroAw@y was continually based upon the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, particularly the prophetic portions, It 
was therefore in the nature of things to retain the traditional and custo- 
mary order of Bible Lessons, especially as they had not severed their 
connection with the Temple and Synagogue Services, Acts 2: 46. Cf. Har- 
nack p, 41. 

2On the distinction between the homiletic and eucharistic Services, cf, 
Kurz, 317, 7. 
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were to move? The law of development required it, and there 
was nothing in the nature of Christianity to fotbid it.* Nu- 
merous passages in the Pastoral epistles prove the interest which 
the Apostles took in this matter. And in no other way can we 
account for the remarkable similarity that characterized the Ser- 
vices of Churches so widely distinct in language and national- 
ity, if there was not such an original impress of Apostolical 
usage and authority. 

This consideration should temper the views of those on the 
one hand who find in the Apostolic age the example of that 
spiritual worship which knows no forms or laws of common 
service. But equally foreign to the spirit of the Gospel and the 
character of the Apostolic Church are the claims of those rit- 
ualists who find here the fixed and unalterable forms that must 
always govern the Church. 

We may now ask what were the fundamental principles of 
these Services of the early Christians during the Apostolic age. 
Koestlin,} points out three: 1. Edification as the aim and 
fruit of all common service. A reasonable service, Aoyinn 
Aarpeia, says St. Paul consists in presenting themselves as living 
sacrifices. Cf. 1 Pet. 2:5. 2. Decency and order, as a conditio 
sine qua non of common service and edification. 3. Loyalty to 
the traditions of those who had seen the Lord, and to that which 
was common to the whole Church. 

Harnack,} points out that the services of both Jewish and 
Gentile Christians were pervaded by these two principles; 1. 
The truth, the norm of which is found in the teachings of the 
Apostles, and its effect in the personal surrender of the believer 
to God. 2. The communion of Saints. 

In the development of the Church these principles were early 
endangered by two opposite trends of thought. One was Legal- 
ism, as manifested in judaizing tendencies ; the other was Liber- 
tinism, as seen in the Corinthian congregation. 

As against Judaism the Apostles taught “Quench not the 
Spirit,” and, “All things are yours.” As against Libertinism 
they declared that God was not the author of confusion but of 


—= - + 
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*Harnack, p. 205. tPage 7. {Page 200. 
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peace. They insist that the churches were to keep the ordi- 
nances as they had been delivered unto them and that disor- 
derly independence was an offence against the well-being of the 
whole Church. 

These positions were of the greatest importance. Fifteen 
centuries later the same dangers assailed the Church, and we 
shall then see how our Fathers of the Reformation were enabled 
to preserve an evangelical Service by maintaining these same 
positions of the Apostles, namely: Christian liberty on the one 
hand, and historic order on the other. 

The post-apostolic age down to the time of Constantine may 
for our purposes be divided into two periods, the Sub-apostolic 
and the Old-catholic periods, the dividing line being the death 
of Justin Martyr about the year 165.* In the Sub-apostolic 
period, the Apostolic tradition was loyally preserved. A few 
changes and adaptations were made in accord with special needs. 
Certain parts of the Service, as the Prayers and the Lessons, 
were developed and enlarged. But there was no change in the 
underlying principles of worship.t A change of considerable 
importance in the form of worship took place. Probably in 
consequence of an imperial edict,f the evening Service was for- 
bidden, so that henceforward the Eucharist was celebrated in 
connection with the morning Service. 

It thus came to pass that the morning Service was naturally 
divided into two parts, which in the West were called respect- 
ively, the Missa Catechumenorum and the Missa Fidelium.4 
In the East the designation was Aezrovpyia tev xnatnyovpé- 
voov and A. rt. mio t@v.§ 





+Cf. Késtlin, p. 30. ICf. Kurz, 236. 

{ The use of the term /issa, English Mass, is very singular. It is 
equivalent to A/issio, that is dismissal, (sc. of the catechumens). Al- 
though it is a vulgar and improper use, it has tenaciously survived to the 
present time. Luther in his first Services spoke of the way in which 
Christian mass should be celebrated, and our Swedish brethren to this day, 
when they hold their chief Service celebrate High Mass. 

2The word liturgy denotes a service rendered in the name of the public, 
and for the sake of the public, quod publice agitur, Néitov and épyov 
—a common service, 
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The order of Service is as follows:* First part: Psalmody, 
Scriptures, Address, Prayer. Second part: Kiss of Peace, Prep- 
aration, Prayer of Thanksgiving, (Evyapioria, hence the whole 
Service received that name), a Prayer of Consecration contain- 
ing the verda and also a Prayer to the Holy Ghost bringing the 
oblations or gifts into connection with the atoning death of 
Christ. Finally Distribution and Prayer.§ 

Of the Psalmody Pliny says, “they sang in a responsive man- 
ner (invicem) a hymn to Christ as to God.” 

Another distinguished witness of this period is Justin, a na- 
tive of Samaria. He was born in the year 114 and suffered 
martyrdom in 165. He is therefore a connecting link between 
St. John and the period under consideration. His Apology 
gives an account of the Scripture Lesson, the Sermon, the Eu- 
charistic Prayer, and the Lord’s Supper, celebrated “on the day 
called Sunday.” 

Clement of Rome, the companion of St. Paul, “whose name 
is written in the book of life,” about the year 94 uses language 
in a letter to the Corinthians that enables us to recognize the 
Preface as we afterwards find it in the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions.T 

The oldest liturgy at present known to us is the recently dis- 
covered Teaching of the Apostles, belonging to the years 120 
to 140, 4idayn trav AnoorolAw@yr. 

From this we quote the following :{ “With respect to the Eu- 
charist, thus shall ye give thanks; first, for the Cup: “We give 
thanks unto Thee our Father for the holy vine of Thy child 
David, which Thou hast revealed to us through Thy Child Je- 
sus.” 

“Glory be to Thee forevermore.” 
For the broken bread : 
“We give thanks to Thee our Father for the life and the 


*Schoeberlein, p. 25, and Kurz, 236, 3. 

2Kostlin, p. 32. , 

TLib. Il. belongs to the early part of the third century ; Lib. VIII. to 
the close of this period. 

Cf. Késtlin, p. 24. 
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knowledge which Thou hast made known to us through Thy 
Child Jesus.” 
“Glory be to Thee forevermore.” 

“As this broken bread was scattered on the hills, (sc. in the 
grain) and brought together and made one, so may Thy Church 
be gathered together from the ends of the earth into Thy King- 
dom, For Thine is the Glory, and Power through Jesus Christ 
forevermore.” 

After ye have eaten ye shall give thanks in this manner: 
“We thank Thee, Holy Father, for Thy holy Name, for which 
Thou hast provided a place in our hearts, and for the knowl- 
edge and faith and immortality which thou hast made known to 
us through Thy Child Jesus.” 


“Glory be to Thee forevermore.” 


“Thou, Almighty Lord, hast created all things, for Thy name’s 
sake. Food and drink hast Thou given to men to enjoy, and 
for this they are to give thanks to Thee. But unto us Thou 
hast graciously given spiritual food and drink, and everlasting 
life, through Thy Child. Above all we give thanks to Thee be- 
cause Thou art omnipotent.” 


“Glory be to Thee forevermore.” 


“Remember, Lord, Thy Church, to deliver her from all evil, and 
to complete Her in Thy love, and bring Thy people together 
from the four winds, them whom Thou hast sanctified, into Thy 
Kingdom which Thou hast prepared for them. 


“Thine is the power, and the glory forevermore.” 


The Old-catholic period,* from the death of Justin Martyr to 
Constantine, the literary conclusion being the eighth book of 
the Apostolical Constitutions, is a transition period in which 
two tendencies appear. On the one hand the ideas of the Apos- 
tolic age still have a strong power. Worship is still the Com- 
mon Service, the Service of the whole congregation. They 
themselves ‘’are the sacrifice which they bring. On the other 


*Sources: Tertullian, ¢220; Cyprian, ¢258; Lib. II., VII, and VIIL., 
Apost, Const.; and V. Myst. Cat. of Cyril of Jerusalem. 
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hand, a disturbing element has made its appearance. Owing to 
the growth of Montanism with its ideas of a new inspiration 
and revelation, an unusual emphasis was placed upon the regu- 
lar office of the ministry and there came a tendency to exalt 
the position of the clergyman. Along with this there came a 
new and erroneous idea of the sacrifice or oblation as something 
that was in itself acceptable to God,* (Tertullian: “sacrificium 
offertur.” Cyprian: “celebrare sacrificium.”) 

This was increased by another custom that crept in in con- 
nection with the oblations. A pious regard for the martyrs and 
a natural desire to maintain fellowship with them even after 
their death found expression in the beautiful custom of oblations 
for the dead. Some member of the congregation would bring 
the usual offerings in the name of the departed, and mention of 
him would then be made in the prayers, and he was thought of 
as present and participating in the service.t 

Some twenty years ago we had a way of collecting contribu- 
tions for the missionary causes of the General Synod by means 
of a little mite chest, known as The Lord’s Treasury. One of 
these, Number 12, was held by Dr. Pohlman, a revered Father 
in Israel, for many years president of the General Synod. He 
has long since gone from us, but every year at the meeting of 
our district Synod, there come to us generous contributions for 
the missionary work marked simply, “The Lord’s Treasury, No. 
12.” Loving hands continue to fill the box in memory of the 
departed one and in his name to bring oblations to the Lord. 

It was in some such spirit as this that the oblations in the 
early Church were brought. Not only was the memory of the 
departed preserved, but expression was given to the conscious- 
ness of continued fellowship with them. The Church militant 
and the Church triumphant were regarded as one. 

“Part of the host have crossed the flood, 

And part are crossing now,” 
The God in whom they believed was not a God of the dead but 
of the living. In what other way could they have given more 


*Cf. Késtlin, p. 40. +Cf. Harnack, pp. 392 and 416; Kurz, 236, 6. 
Voi. XXII. No. 4. 58 
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beautiful expression to their faith in a living Christ through 
whom the barriers of death and the grave have been destroyed. 

Nevertheless in the course of time this custom assumed a 
different character. In place of a memorial of thanksgiving it 
became a prayer for the dead and the oblation itself came to be 
regarded as a sacrifice in the later Roman sense. 

The Apostolical Constitutions do not give us a complete ac- 
count of the Service of this period, but the account given in 
the Second Book shows that it does not differ materially from 
that of Justin Martyr. The bishop conducts the service. He 
is aided by the presbyters and deacons, the lectors and door- 
keepers, each with appropriate duties to perform.* 

The order of Service is as follows :t 

1. A confession of sin, a prayer offered by each for himself 
in silence, except so far as the sobbing of the penitent disturbed 
the solemn quiet. 2. Psalmody, beginning with the 63d psalm, 
“Oh God, thou art my God, early will I seek thee, my soul 
thirsteth for thee, my flesh lorigeth for thee, in a dry and thirsty 
land where no water is.” Between the Scripture lessons that 
followed, psalms were also sung, and at the close of the psalm- 
ody, in the Western Church at the end of each psalm, was sung 
the Gloria Patri. During the singing the lector ascended the 
ambon, the deacon then commanded silence, the lector saluted 
the congregation by saying, “Peace be with you,” they respond- 
ing, “And with thy spirit.” He then announced the passage, 
and after the words, “Thus saith the Lord,”’ he began the read- 
ing of the lesson. The reading is thus described in the Second 
Book of the Apostolical Constitutions : 

“In the midst, let the reader stand upon some high place: let 
him read the books of Moses, of Joshua son of Nun, of the 
Judges, and of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, and those writ- 
ten after the return from captivity ; and besides these the books 
of Job and of Solomon, and of the sixteen prophets. But when 
two of these have been severally read, let some other person 
sing the Psalms of David, and let the people join in at the con- 
clusion of the verses. Afterwards let the Acts be read, and the 





*Cf. Koestlin, p. 46. TCf, Alt, p. 184. 
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Epistles of Paul, which he sent to the Churches, under the con- 
duct of the Holy Spirit; and afterwards let a deacon or presby- 
ter read the Gospels. And while the Gospel is read let all the 
presbyters and deacons and all the people stand up in great si- 
lince.”* 

Thereupon was sung a psalm, usually the 150th, “Praise ye 
the Lord,” or some other hallelujah psalm. In Chrysostom’s 
days, during the singing, just before the reading of the Gospel 
one of the deacons lit the candles on the altar as a symbol of 
the heavenly light that in Christ and His Gospel had begun to 
enlighten the world. A deacon or a presbyter then read the 
Gospel. At the close of the Gospel the people responded, 
“Thanks be to God,” or “Glory to thee, O Lord.” Then fol- 
lowed the sermon which began with the words, “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” etc., or “Peace be with you.” At the 
close of the Sermon, all who were not believers were asked to 
retire, and a general intercessory prayer was offered, after the 
successive parts of which were dismissed, the catechumens, the 
energumens, the enlightened and the penitents. The Psalm 
in this Service has been perpetuated in our Introit. No men- 
tion is made of a collect or prayer before the lessons. Proba- 
bly a portion of the intercessory prayer was offered here, and 
this dwindled into the Roman Kyrie.t In the Armenian Lit- 
urgy there is a prayer of invocation of the Holy Spirit at the 
beginning, and the following remnant of an intercessory prayer: 

“Q Lord our God, save alive Thy congregation, and bless 
Thine inheritance; keep whole the fulness of Thy Church ; 
sanctify those who in love visit the beauty of Thy house; do 
Thou glorify us, O Lord, by Thy divine power, and forsake not 
those who put their trust in Thee.” 

The second part of the Service was as follows: A General 
Prayer, with responses of the congregation, the Offertory, the 
reception of the oblations, (from vicious and immoral persons 
no gifts were received), the Kiss of Peace, the Preface, the Con- 





*Baring-Gould, Our Inheritance, p. 101, 
+ Baring-Gould, p. 97. 
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secration, a Prayer for the Church, the Lord’s Prayer, the Dis- 
tribution, the Thanksgiving, the Benediction.* 

We reach the days of Constantine, with a Service that is in 
many respects simple and beautiful. It enlisted the active par- 
ticipation of the whole congregation. In many parts it was in- 
tensely solemn and dramatically impressive, and upon the whole 
it fairly expressed the life of the Church as it had been founded 
by Christ and the Apostles. Nevertheless it already contains 
suggestions of error into which the Church subsequently fell, 
and which twelve hundred years later made necessary the Re- 
formation. 

After the third century the general outline of the Service re- 
mained the same. The division into two parts, the Mass of the 
Catechumens and the Mass of the Believers, continued, although 
the conditions which had given rise to this division no longer 
existed. Certain additions were made to the Service, ¢. g. a 
form of preparation, the reading of the Beatitudes and the Song 
of the Cherubim. The Lessons became more fixed and there 
was a great extension and an enrichment of the parts. Espe- 
cially did a far-reaching and over-mastering symbolism take 
possession of the Service, so that it made the impression of a 
sacred drama. And this was its object. It was a dramatic pre- 
sentation of the revelation of grace in Christ. In the first part 
of the Service His prophetic office was shown, and in the sec- 
ond His priestly office. The soul of the Service was to render 
worship and honor to the Lord who has brought salvation. In 
the Eucharist the body and blood of the Lord are brought as 
thankofferings to God. All through the Service there winds 
like a silken cord, the Ektenie, the Intercessory Prayer. The 
apostolic truth remains that service is to be rendered. But the 
first-fruits are no longer given as symbols of our own consecra- 
tion to the Lord, but the Body and Blood of the Lord are them- 
selves the sacrifice. The sacramental element is thus dimin- 
ished. The Lord's gift to us is lost sight of. Along with this 
came the practical exclusion of the congregation from active 
participation in the Service. For much of the responsive part 
of the worship was transferred from the congregation to the 








*Cf, Alt, p. 184; Our Inheritance, p. 96; Késtlin, p. 46. 
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choir, so that the former to a great extent had only a represen- 
tative connection with the Service. 

The period was one devoted to the settlement of important 
doctrinal questions, and there was little opportunity for careful 
and precise liturgical development. We therefore witness a 
tropical profusion of growth in the Services of the day, mani- 
festing to a great extent the national and other characteristics of 
the peoples among whom they were developed. The charac- 
teristic element is the development of a principle at variance 
with that of the early Christian Church, namely that worship 
has a value in itself and is not to be measured by the relation 
of the heart to God. 

Four liturgies stand out as the representatives of this period 
in the East. Those of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria and 
Constantinople. The latter is the most important. It is in re- 
ality the so-called liturgy of St. James of Jerusalem, edited by 
Basil and afterwards by Chrysostom, and is to this day the Ser- 
vice of the Greek Church, But all these liturgies, together with 
several of the Western Church, such as the Gallican, the Span- 
ish and the Milan liturgies, which bore many marks of their 
connection with the Oriental Services, have value for us only for 
purposes of comparison, in the way of illustrating the common 
origin of the Service. We have to do principally with the Lit- 
urgy of Rome to which our own Service is so closely related 
by natural descent. 

The earliest information we have of the Roman Service 
comes from the time of Leo the Great, (461) and Gelasius 
(+496). But Gregory the Great ({604) is the principal editor of 
the Roman Liturgy. A few changes were made during the fol- 
lowing centuries. The distinctively Romish ideas of the Offer- 
tory for example found its complete development only in the 
thirteenth century. 

One peculiarity of the Roman Service is that it persistently 
excluded all others wherever it had sway. Another is its same- 
ness in all times and places. Another that it is not in the lan- 
guage of the people. 

Let us briefly consider its order. After certain ceremonies of 
preparation including a Confiteor which belongs to the personal 
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preparation of the priest for his work, the Service begins with 
the Introit. This is followed by two contrasted cries, one of 
need, the Kyrie, the other of joy and thanksgiving, the Gloria 
in Excelsis. Then follow the Salutation and Collect, the Epis- 
tle and Responses, the Gospel and Response. Only in excep- 
tional cases is the Gospel followed by the Sermon. The latter 
is held independently of the Mass. The Creed introduces the 
Mass proper, corresponding to the ancient M/ssa Fidelium. In 
the Offertory, the host and the cup are presented by the priest 
that God may receive them for the salvation of all for whom 
they are intended. After the Preface and Sanctus the Canon 
Missae begins the climax. This consists of an Intercessory 
Prayer, the Consecration, the Lord’s Prayer, the Agnus, the 
Distribution, the Post-communion Prayers, and the Benediction, 
sometimes followed by the reading of St. John, 1 : I-14. 

The Service resembles the Greek especially in this that the 
Communion is its chief part. In its form it differs from it in 
being briefer and more compact. The idea of two Services has 
ceased, and it is more thoroughly in accord with the festivals 
and Church Year. The substantial difference lies in this that 
the Greek emphasizes the idea of revelation.* The Latin em- 
phasizes the element of grace and has a more dogmatic charac- 
ter. Sin and grace are sharply contrasted. Only those can 
commune who have come to confession and have received ab- 
solution. 

The congregation has lost nearly all active participation in 
the Service. In the Greek Service they are at least the ob- 
servers of the drama. Inthe Roman Church the priest assumes 
a grcater significance, even a dominating position. He is the 
mediator by whose hands the atoning sacrifice of Christ is pre- 
sented, not to the people, but to God. The congregation may 
or may not be present. It is not important. And even if they 
are present, the Service is an unknown tongue. 

One essential truth is maintained, and this doubtless is the 
reason why the Roman Catholic Service has survived so long, 
it is that Christ has made an atoning sacrifice for the sins of the 


*Schoeberlein, p. 43; Zoeckler, 3, 492-494. 
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world. But in many vital respects this Service has deviated 
widely from the Catholic and Apostolic faith and practice. It 
has diminished the sacramental elements, not only by removing 
the preaching of the Word from the Service altogether and by 
regarding the reading of the Scriptures in the light of a meri- 
torious sacrifice, but especially by taking away from the Lord's 
Supper its essential character of a gift of God to man, and mak- 
ing it an oblation on our part to Him. The worship of the 
host and the withdrawal of the cup from the people belong to 
this scheme.* : 

We come now to the period of the Reformation,} when it 
pleased God to reveal to His Church once more the clear teach- 
ings of his Word. The life of that period still pulsates in our 
hearts, and the principles that governed the minds of men then, 
have lost none of their force to-day. Hence we have a lively 
interest not only in the relation of the Reformation to the Cath- 
olic Service but also in the questions that divided the Reformers 
into two separate and in many points opposing bands. 

With the Service as such, the Lutheran Reformers had no 
quarrel. They accepted it as something that had a truly Chris- 
tian origin,{ as a legitimate development of the institution of 
Christ and the teaching of the Apostles, and as a most import- 
ant means for the edification of the Church. Their issue with 
Rome was purely a question of doctrine. Their guiding princi- 
ples were justification by faith alone, and the Scriptures the ul- 
timate authority. But in the light of these principles they 
claimed the right to restore the Service to its original sphere 
and purpose. If abuses had crept in they must be removed, 
and wherever the Service failed to subserve the purpose of the 
Gospel it must be made to do so. 

The Romanists denied their right to change the Service, 
claiming that it was a divine institution. But our theologians 
hed no difficulty in distinguishing between that which was in- 
stituted by the Lord Himself, or prescribed by the Apostles, 


*For the views of Luther and the polemical writers, see Zoeckler, 3, 
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and that which was only the result of traditional development. 
They therefore declare it to be their purpose by no means to 
overthrow the ancient Service, but to purify it and to demon- 
strate its proper use. The method they pursued was to distin- 
guish between that which had been instituted by Christ Him- 
self and that which had been ordained by the Church, and after 
comparing the latter with the foemer, to retain all that was not 
contrary to the word and command of Christ.* This it will be 
seen indicates the conservative method which characterizes the 
work of the Lutheran Reformation throughout. 

We know what the Service was as it was found by the Re- 
formers. Almost all public worship was concentrated in the 
Mass, and the Mass culminated in the Offertory or Sacrifice. 
This consisted in the offering of the transubstantiated bread and 
wine at the hands of the priest and was effective as an atone- 
ment for sins. This doctrine the Lutheran Reformers rejected 
as monstrous. A sacrifice for sin was indeed necessary, but 
this had been offered once for all on Calvary. This so-called 
sacrifice in the Mass was no sacrifice. Their polemics were 
chiefly directed against this one thing.t 

But in their efforts to restore and reconstruct the Christian 
Service, the Lutheran Reformers from the beginning were 
obliged to assert the validity of their views not only against the 
Romanists but also against the Reformed. They were at one 
with the latter in all that separated them from Rome, but we 
shall not be able in our day to understand the real character of 
the Lutheran Service unless we note the sharp distinctions that 
differentiated the Lutherans from the Reformed from the very 
beginning. We may therefore compare their methods as we go 
along. 

As we have already intimated the Lutheran Church pursued 
a historical method in reconstructing her Service. “Loyalty to 
the past” she regarded as “truest service to the future.” She 
accepted with pious reverence the heritage of the ages, refusing 
to believe that the Lord had not been with his Church even 





*Kliefoth, IV, 219. 
tCf. Smalcald Articles II; Zoeckler, p. 495; Kliefoth IV, 55, note. 
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from the beginning. Her rule was, all that is not contrary to 
Scripture, we will retain.* Not so the Reformed. Their rule 
was all that is not commanded by Scripture we reject. They 
endeavored to return to what they called the simplicity of Apos- 
tolic practice. Regarding the Mass as the work of Satan and as 
accursed idolatry, they removed it utterly.t Their course may 
be described as radical; their object was not reformation, but 
new formation. : 

Another feature of the Lutheran restoration was the educa- 
tional, pedagogic character ((Zffentliche Reizung) which they as- 
cribed to public worship. True worship indeed depended upon 
the relation of the heart to God, it must be “in spirit and in 
truth ;”” but the Service might be made a means by which the 
truth could be taught, and men might be influenced and trained 
for the true service of God. Luther, it is true, referred to an- 
other Service which he would like to see, a Service for true 
Christians only, which would need but few forms. But he never 
composed one.{ He confessed that he had not the people that 
were prepared for it. Doubtless he is now among those who 
are rendering a true divine Service, but here upon earth the 
Church has a mission for those who are without as well as those 
who are within her fold. 

The Reformed on the other hand had in view chiefly the con- 
gregation of believers in the composition of their Services. Many 
things in their outward history enabled them to carry out this 
view. They did not have to provide for nations and govern- 
ments to so large an extent as the Lutherans, and in smaller cir- 
cles it was easier for them to develop the idea of a purely Chris- 
tian congregation. 

A third feature of the Lutheran view of worship is its sacra- 
mental character.§ The Lutherans were not content with sim- 


*Petri, p. 86. tHeidelberg Catechism, q. 80. Cf. Schoeberlin, p. 60. 

tKéstlin, p. 155. 

The difference between the sacramental and sacrificial elements in 
worship is discussed in the Apologia. Quid est Sacrificium? Briefly 
stated, a sacrament conveys God's gift to us, a sacrifice conveys our gift 
to God. 
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ply denying the errors of Rome. Ina spirit of true catholicity 
they sought out on a higher plane the positive truth which had 
been obscured, and which must now be maintained in accordance 
with the teachings of the word of God. This truth they found 
in the sacramental character of the Word and Supper. It was 
clear that sinful man could not come to God except through the 
sacrifice and merits of Jesus accepted by faith. The Son of 
God has Himself ordained the means through which the grace 
and effects of his sacrificial death are to be applied to us for the 
forgiveness of sins unto everlasting life. In the use of these 
means He will manifest himself to us as our great High Priest, 
and will apply and seal his merits to our soul if we receive them 
in faith. These means are the Word and Sacraments, and there 
can be no true Service where these elements are lacking or in- 
deed where they are not the principal things. All else in pub- 
lic worship is secondary. God must first do His work in men 
before they can do their work for Him. And this is true not 
only of unconverted people but of those who are justified as 
well. For they too daily need forgiveness of sins and daily 
need “that the old man should die and that again the new man 
should daily come forth and rise.” 

From this standpoint our Fathers were enabled not only to 
make far-reaching changes in the traditional Service,* but also 
to lay down a most important fundamental principle in the con- 
struction of their own Orders. This principle was that worship 
was chiefly sacramental. 

This view restored preaching to its proper place. As to the 
position of the sermon, Luther at first hesitated, but he finally 
placed it where it was in Apostolic times, after the Scripture 
lessons. But its character assumed a new importance. While 
not denying that it had also a sacrificial character, as an evi- 
dence of the personal faith and conviction of the preacher, it 
was chiefly viewed as a message from God delivered by His 
minister. In this sense the preacher was a mediator between 
God and man, and when he delivered his message it was with 
the authority of one who could say “thus saith the Lord.” With 
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such a view of his office, the Lutheran preacher had no disposi- 
tion to seek for sensational topics with which to catch the at- 
tention or tickle the fancy of his hearers. He spoke as one 
who had authority.* 

But especially did this view affect the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. In the Roman Church this had come to be re- 
garded as a sacrifice, and by virtue of this sacrifice worship it- 
self became effective ex opere operato. The Reformed agreed 
with the Lutherans in rejecting this error. They also held that 
the one sacrifice for sin had been made on Calvary and that the 
sacrifices which Christians can bring are not expiatory but eu- 
charistic, such as prayer, praise and thanksgiving. They do not 
even object to the term offertory, as though that were the incar- 
nation of Romanism. But when it comes to the question, by 
what means the Lord applies the benefits of His work to the 
individual believer, the Reformed view is directly opposed to 
the Lutheran position. The Lutherans say, through the means 
of grace. The Reformed say, no, because there are no “means 
of grace.”+ The Spirit of God operates directly upon the spirit 
of man and needs no means of grace. The Lutherans found in 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper, as something that was to 
be given, distributed and received, (not offered), and also from 
its relation to the death of Christ, that it had a sacramental 
character, that it was a gift of God to man, that its object was 
to apply to the individual believer the assurance of grace and a 
seal of his salvation. Hence the Communion retained the com- 
manding position in the Service which it held in the earliest 
ages of the Church. It was the climax to which all the rest 
naturally led. It was celebrated every Sunday and on week- 
days if there were those who desired it ; and the only exception 
to this rule was when there were no communicants, in which 
case a penitential prayer was to be offered because of the spirit- 
ual decline that was manifest. The Service itself was known as 
the Communion. From the view-point of the Reformed, the 
Lord’s Supper was simply a memorial feast which was to be 
celebrated at certain times. In Geneva it was held four times a 





~-*Cf. Kliefoth, IV, 186, 
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year. It was to be the act of the entire Congregation. It bears 
throughout the character of an exalted eucharistic Service, 
that is, a solemn act of thanksgiving and Christian testimony on 
the part of the congregation. Thus, ignoring the sacramental 
character of the Supper, while they deny the sacrifice of the 
Mass, they commit the same error as the Romans, making the 
Service purely sacrificial, emphasizing the pious acts of men in- 
stead of exalting the work of God which must take place in 
us before we can work for Him. 

The Lutherans must not be understood as denying that there 
is also a eucharistic or sacrificial element in both the celebra- 
tion of the Supper and the preaching of the Word. They rec- 
ognize the memorial character of the feast as well, but they de- 
ny that such is its exclusive character, and they emphasize the 
sacramental purpose. 

It cannot truthfully be said that such a view of the Service 
has left the holders thereof cold and dead. From their altar of 
incense there have arisen hymns and prayers to God, and on 
their altar of sacrifice there have been placed many living sac- 
rifices which doubtless have been accepted of God. In no per- 
iod of the Church's life since the days of the Apostles has there 
been a greater wealth of sacrificial utterance than may be found 
in the hymnological, liturgical and homiletical treasures of the 
Lutheran Church; and Christian Biography, the story of mis- 
sions and of work for God and humanity have recorded in part 
the fruits of such a faith. That tree cannot be dead that brings 
forth such fruits. 

Time will allow us to consider only one more feature of the 
Lutheran Service. Over against the hierarchical principles of 
Rome, the Lutherans showed that the Service was rendered, 
not by the minister, but by the congregation. That this was 
its original character was seen from the Salutations and Respon- 
ses, the invitations to pray and the plural form used in the 
prayers.* Hence the Lutherans retained the responsive charac- 
ter of the Service and developed it in all directions in such a 
way as to make it congregational, a Service of the people, an 
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expression of their faith, and hope and love. It has a versatil- 
ity and manysideness which stands out in marked contrast with 
the Reformed Services. The Reformed were afraid of trespass- 
ing on the liberty of the individual believer, and while for the 
sake of order they did institute certain forms of Service, in car- 
carrying out their ideas of liberty they really denied all order. 
The Frankfurt liturgy, which for practical purposes provided 
some sort of Service, adds that it is to be left to the minister, 
pro suo arbitrio, whether he will use it or not. “Modern anti- 
nomianism fancies where there is order there can be no life.” 
Promising their people liberty the ministers of the unliturgical 
churches have in reality secured for themselves an undue domi- 
nation of the Service. Its entire tone and character is regula- 
ted by the subjectivity of the preacher. He not only preaches 
the sermon, but he selects all the hymns and chants, unless his 
choir has stipulated for an anthem. His “long prayer’ becomes 
the general prayer of the congregation. His authority indicates 
the portion of Scripture to be read, if indeed Scripture is to 
be read at all. In short in their intense opposition to the hier- 
archy of Rome, the Reformed view brought the congregation 
into a condition of passivity and subjection to a hierarchy of 
their own, which in some respects differs but little from that 
of Rome. ‘ 

The sources from which our information in regard to the Lu- 
theran Service is derived are not only the numerous Agenda of 
the Reformation period, with their statements of principles, but 
also the Augsburg Confession and Melanchthon’s Defense of the 
same. The large number of Orders published in different coun- 
tries and with various national and ethnical environment, differ- 
ing in many respects from each other, give expression to that 
conviction of the Reformation that the unity of the Church was 
not to be found in the uniformity of ceremonies, but in the 
unity of doctrine. They must also be studied in the light of 
the general principles which were laid down in the Confessions 
of the Reformation.* 

In regard to sacred places, seasons and ceremonies, the Lu- 
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theran Church also saw no reason to disturb the continuity of 
history. Churches were not sacred in the sense that they sanc- 
tified that which was done there. God's Word made the 
Church, and all places belonged to Him. For this reason they 
had no hesitation in using the Catholic Churches just as they 
found them, and when they built new ones they renovated in a 
judicious manner. The altar was retained as the place of prayer 
or administration of the sacrament. Once a royal commission 
proceeded through Thuringia and upset the altars, so that the 
ministers were obliged to stand behind them when they officia- 
ted, an arrangement that continues to this day in some parts of 
Thuringia. (The form of a little stand or parlor table, or that of 
a shelf attached to the floor of the pulpit is a comparatively 
modern suggestion.) The altar was decorated with the crucifix 
and candles, symbols of a simple and edifying character. The 
folding of the hands in prayer, the change of attitude, standing 
up or kneeling down in prayer, the reverent reception of the 
reading of the Gospel in a standing position, were customs re- 
tained for the sake of their symbolic character, and their in- 
fluence in conveying truth. So too the sign of the cross was 
made, at morning and evening prayer, at the consecration of 
the Elements, and in Benediction. At the name of Jesus they 
reverently bowed the head. All these things were of course 
extremely objectionable to the Reformed. They disapproved 
of all formality and therefore placed their hands on their backs 
when they prayed. During the Service they frequently kept 
their hats on their heads.* They stood while they sang, and 
sat down when the Scriptures were read, all with the best of in- 
tentions in the effort to show the true forms of spiritual worship. 
Lutherans on the other hand regarded all these things as adi- 
aphora, to be retained for the sake of their didactic and peda- 
gogic character, but in no sense as obligatory or essential.t+ 
The Church Year afforded a welcome frame-work in which 
the Church could celebrate the great facts of redemption. Art 
was made subservient to worship. Pictures were not removed 
from the churches. Vocal and instrumental music were cultiva- 
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ted and made to contribute largely to the edification of the 
Church. All this was in sharp contrast with the Reformed 
view.* In evident reference to Lutheran usages, the Second 
Helvetic Confession denounces ceremonies as introducing J uda- 
ism anew. “The more ceremonies, the less Christian liberty.” 
The Lutherans retained them out of pious regard for their his- 
toric significance and held that they belonged to the domain of 
Christian liberty, but always with the understanding that no new 
law was to be made out of this liberty. Indeed in some parts 
of Southwest Germany a marked similarity with the Reformed 
worship is observed. In her desire to elevate and spiritualize 
the people, the Lutheran Church was ready to receive aid from 
all sources that were not opposed to the Word of God. The 
historian Kurz thus characterizes the three tendencies: “The 
Roman Cultus appeals to the imagination and sentiment, the 
Reformed to the intellect, the Lutheran to the heart. While 
sensuousness controls the first, and spirituality the second, in 
the Lutheran form of worship, both are connected in legitimate 
and vital union.§ 

In various sermons and tracts Luther had stated the princi- 
ples and scope of an evangelical Service.f In 1523 he prepared 
the Formula Missae which is the most conservative restoration 
of the Roman Service in harmony with evangelical principles, 
and which was the norm for most of the pure Lutheran Ser- 
vices that were prepared subsequently. 

The order is as follows: Introit, Kyrie, Gloria in Excelsis, 
Salutation and Collect, Epistle, Gradual with Versus and Halle- 
lujah, Gospel, Response: Laus tibi Christe, Nicene Creed, Ser- 
mon, Salutation and Preface, Words of Institution, Sanctus and 
Benedictus, the Lord’s Prayer, Distribution introduced by Pax 
Domini and accompanied by the Agnus, Thanksgiving, Saluta- 
tion, Benedicamus, Benediction, (Numbers 6 or Ps. 67, 7-8). 

The general thought which pervades this Service is pointed 
out by Alt: (Kirchlicher Gottesdienst, p. 34) 1. We are sinners 
unable to help ourselves and our only hope is in God’s mercy. 
2. This hope is realized in the declaration of the Gospel that 
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Christ Jesus has come into the world to save sinners. “He that 
believeth in Him shall not perish.” 3. The true believer seeks 
his salvation only in communion with Christ and the means of 
ever renewing this communion is the Supper of the Lord. 

The Introit which originally consisted of entire psalms, in its 
present form is used to point out the character of the day. It 
gave the key-note of the Service as it were. It was sung by 
the choir and was thus the voice of a herald to the congrega- 
tion. The Kyrie is our cry of need,* and the Gloria in Excel- 
sis if its angelic message is in itself an absolution. The Salu- 
tation, which has come to us from the most ancient times, is a 
means of expressing xo:v@via, the fellowship of the saints, 
and in the Collect, the special petition of the Church is brought 
before the Lord. In answer to the prayer of His people the 
Lord speaks at first through the mouth of his Apostles, and the 
congregation answers with a joyful Hallelujah. The Lord Him- 
self approaches, and in the Gospel! we receive His very words. 
Doctrinally speaking, the New Testament law prepares the way 
for the proclamation of grace in the Gospel. Having heard His 
word, the congregation answers in the confession of its faith. 
The sermon, restored to its position in the Apostolic Service, ful- 
fills the same purpose which it had then. Preface is the name 
given to the various prayers and antiphons which preceded the 
Consecration. The Consecration itself takes place by the use 
of the words of Christ. (Accedit verbum fit sacramentum. Au- 
gustine.) The table of the Lord having thus been spread, we 
recognize our filial relation to Him in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Thanksgiving after the Distribution is based upon the hymn of 
the Lord’s institution, (Matthew 26 : 30) 

This Service has been criticized from two points of view. It 
has been asked why the Lutheran Reformers did not construct 
a new Service altogether from the Evangelical standpoint. The 
answer has already been indicated. The Lutheran Church re- 
garded herself as the historical Catholic Church, purified from 
the errors of Rome, and therefore felt no call to ignore that 
which was not contrary to the word of God. 
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Another question is, why did Luther adhere so closely to the 
Roman type. Might he not have corrected the Western tradi- 
tion by an appeal to still older authorities. We have seen that 
he did so in the position of the Sermon. The Kyrie, for ex- 
ample, in its present form is doubtless a relic of the Intercessory 
Prayer, to the various portions of which the congregation re- 
sponded “Lord have mercy.”* The Roman Service retained 
nine Kyries and this number Luther reduced to three. The 
Anglican service has ten, having made a free adaptation of the 
Kyries by using them as responses to the reading of the Ten 
Commandments. In other cases, notably in the Preface, no 
doubt our Service would have gained in fullness and fervor by 
drawing from other ancient sources. But in behalf of the Re- 
formers it may be said that there is nothing in the principles of 
their Service which would prevent such a course. 

Certain parts seemed to be missing altogether from the Form- 
ula Missae, such as the Confiteor, the General Prayer, and the 
Exhortation. The Confiteor was subsequently introduced into 
many Lutheran Services, but it has never been regarded as 
strictly belonging to the normal Service. It was modeled after 
the private devotions of the Roman priest, and did not belong 
to the public Service. Its use in modern times in this country 
is partly the result of a custom that has prevailed in the 
churches since the days of the patriarch Muehlenberg. The 
General Prayer is not named in Luther's Formula Missae, but it 
probably was offered at the conclusion of the sermon, at least 
such was the usage in subsequent Services. The Exhortation 
was an afterthought, and arose from the intense desire of im- 
pressing upon the people the importance of due preparation 
for the Communion. Its use in our day is optional. 

In connection with this Service of Luther’s which had such 
potent influence on the liturgical history of our Church it will 
be interesting to refer to his own views in regard to public wor- 
ship. Above all things he held the principle of liberty. All 
ceremonies belonged to the adiaphora. Orders of worship are 
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not to be regarded as a law which we have no right to change. 
Neither the word of God nor history teaches us this. This 
principle the Lutheran Church recognized, and we therefore find 
a large liberty in the position of the various parts, e. g., of the 
Creed, the Agnus, the Lord’s Prayer, the Consecration, the Con- 
fiteor and the Sanctus. Even the Preface is sometimes omitted. 
While the general structure was retained, the subordinate ar- 
rangement was largely adapted to local and occasional wants 
and conditions. But, much as Luther insists on liberty, he also 
insists that liberty must be governed by love. In 1525 he ad- 
dressed a Christian admonition in regard to public worship to 
all Christians in Liffland, including their pastors and preachers, 
in which he says, “Although external orders in divine Service 
have nothing to do with our salvation, it is nevertheless an un- 
christian thing to quarrel about these matters, and to lead the 
people astray. I beg of you therefore to give up your own 
views and to come together and agree in what manner you de- 
sire to arrange these external things, so that you may have one 
form of Service in your territory, and not conduct it one way 
in one place, and another way in another place, and so confuse 
and disturb the people.’’* 

The Formula Missae fairly represents the Service of the 
Western Church of the preceding thousand years, stripped of 
the unscriptural fungus growth that had attached itself. It is 
simple, easily understood, and well adapted to edify the con- 
gregation. With a normal development under Evangelical au- 
spices, how fair would have been the temple which our Fathers 
might have built. But the story that follows is a tragedy. 

With great industry the Reformers devoted themselves to the 
edification of the churches in accordance with the new Orders, 
and commendable progress was made. But soon came the 
Thirty Years’ War which devastated the land. For an entire 
generation the flood of rapine and bloodshed swept over the 
people of Germany, and when it subsided, there was only a 
ruined waste. To this day Germany has not recovered from the 
devastations of that war. Not only were towns and cities com- 
pletely swept away, but in place of the hardly-won culture of 
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the Reformation period, there was left a new barbarism with 
which the Church had to contend. 

In the seventeeth century* an earnest effort was made by the 
princes to restore what was lost. The books of worship were 
published by authority of the State, and a hearty effort was 
made to revive the Church. The effort failed, perhaps because 
it was too much like a police regulation, and operated from with- 
out rather than from within. 

Then came the days of Pietism. Spener himself was not op- 
posed to the Service. He used and cherished it with great loy- 
alty and love. 

But the aim of Pietism was to secure the regeneration of 
the people by its influence on smaller circles, conventicles. In 
those meetings hymns of a subjective character were preferred. 
After awhile the methods of the conventicle were transferred to 
the Church, and so long as they co-operated with the churchly 
methods they could have only a beneficent effect, but when they 
began to take the place of the objective elements of public wor- 
ship, for example when in place of hymns of invocation of the 
Holy Ghost or the Introit and Gloria in Excelsis, hymns of 
sentiment or spiritual experience were used, and the doctrinal 
presentation of truth gave place to an extravagant relation of 
personal experience or a hortatory appeal to repent, the Ser- 
vice lost much of its fullness and power. The churches it is 
true were filled, and in the field of ascetic literature the works 
of Arndt and Spener, of Franke, Arnold, Roos and Hedinger, 
to this day testify of the spiritual character of that awakening. 
Nevertheless, for public worship the period proved detrimental, 
because Pietism made the cultivation of the inner life, the in- 
trospection of the soul, its chief, almost its only object. This 
narrow view of Christianity, although true, so far as the heart of 
Christian life is concerned, removed it as a power from the 
Church /ate dicta, and made it effective only for the smaller cir- 
cles immediately affected by it. 

Rationalism completed the work which Pietism began. The 
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phrases, the unaesthetic expressions and the unscientific state- 
ments of the liturgies of the sixteenth century.* In place of 
the virile and robust language of the fathers, they substituted 
sentimental phrases concerning God, virtue, immortality, and 
that wise man Jesus Christ, who flourished long centuries ago 
in the East. 

In the closing half of the last century numerous liturgies ap- 
peared, some of them private, others by authority, full of senti- 
mental subjectivity and with no conception of churchliness or 
even of Christianity. . 

But not only was the language of the old liturgies distasteful 
to this new generation, the parts of the Service were likewise 
objectionable. Of what use were the Kyrie and Gloria to a 
people in whom the contrast of sin and grace was not present 
in their spiritual experience. Why these responses in the Ser- 
vice to a people that had sunk into utter passivity or spiritual 
lethargy. Why the Creed when the congregation had lost its 
faith. Why a Service at all when the congregation had lost all 
consciousness of being a people of God, whose high privilege it 
was to worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. The chief 
thing was to go and hear the sermon, and if a hymn preceded 
and followed it, and a prayer was offered, that fully satisfied all 
their wants in the way of public worship. 

Does it not sound like an echo of those days when McClin- 
tock & Strong’s Encyclopaedia concludes its article on Public 
Worship as follows: 

“In most of the American churches the principal object of 
public worship is the expounding of the Word of God by the 
minister in a sermon. This is usually preceded by song and 
prayer and the reading of the Scriptures, and followed by prayer 
and song. The order of arrangement differs, being usually re- 
garded as immaterial.’’f 

Alt in his introduction to KAzrchlicher Gottesdienst gives a 
drastic description of the way in which the old Service gradually 
crumbled to pieces. The first desideratum was to shorten the 





*Cf. Herzog's Encyclopaedie, sud Kirchenagende. 
tCf. Herzog VII, 723; Kiéstlin, pp. 228-233. 
tMcClintock & Strong’s Encyclopaedia, article “Public Worship.” 
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Service, but instead of abbreviating in a symmetrical manner, 
some parts were taken out in order that other parts might be 
retained in full. Luther thought much of preaching. But he 
nevertheless impressed it upon the preachers that they ought 
not to torture the people with long sermons, as the ear was a 
delicate organ, and soon got tired of hearing one thing. Never- 
theless the preaching took up so much time that there was but 
little left for the Communion that followed. To gain time there- 
fore, the Confiteor was omitted, because it would be more ap- 
propriate after the Sermon as a preparation for the Lord’s Sup- 
per. And then it was omitted after the Sermon, because for 
want of communicants there was no Communion. Time was 
gained in other ways also. Instead of going back to his seat 
after reading the Epistle, it was thought best that the minister 
should attend to all his duties in the altar service at once, and 
without interruption, and there followed therefore without inter- 
val the following pars: Epistle, Gospel, Hynin, singing of the 
Creed and the Sermon. But as the Creed was sung, that was 
equivalent to two hymns, and as the minister was especially 
anxious to have the hymn that related directly to the Sermon, 
and both he and the people were tired of the everlasting mo- 
notony of the Creed every Sunday, something which in any 
event was better suited for the festivals, the Creed was omitted. 
The Service then had assumed the following form: A Morning 
Hymn, Kyrie, Gloria, Collect, Epistle and Gospel, Hymn, Ser- 
mon, Confession, General Prayer and Lord’s Prayer (offered in 
the pulpit as appendices to the Sermon) and Benediction. Then 
the congregation sang a hymn. The minister went to the altar, 
and read a Collect, and again pronounced the Benediction upon 
such as had not yet left the church. Of course, in such an ar- 
rangement, it would be impossible to discover any plan or order. 
The Service was no longer the magnificent cathedral in which 
the Christians had worshipped for ages, but simply aruin. Here 
and there was a noble column or finely carved capital, but lying 
around in confusion, with no special reason why they should 
not be arranged in some other way. As the Encyclopedia says, 
“the order of arrangement is regarded as immaterial. To use the 
figure of the Psalmist, (Psalm 80), “Her hedges were broken 
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down and all they that passed by the way did pluck her. The 
boar out of the wood wasted it, and the wild beast of the field 
devoured it.” 

One did not have to wait long before the men were found 
who were willing to rearrange the parts. Why, said one, should 
the Gospel be read at the altar, when it had to be read ia the 
pulpit as text for the sermon. It was omitted. Why read the 
Epistle since that was not used as the text for the sermon. It 
was omitted. Why sing the Gloria on ordinary Sundays, since 
it did not fit to the Kyrie preceding! It was omitted. Why 
sing the Kyrie, when the Confiteor did not precede it, having 
been transferred to the latter part of the Service? It was omit- 
ted. Why use a Confiteor, when there were no communicants ? 
It was omitted. The Service had now attained the following 
simple form. Morning Hymn, Altar Prayer, Hymn, Gospel, 
Sermon, General Prayer, Lord's Prayer, or some rhymed para- 
phrase of the same, Benediction and a closing verse of a hymn. 
The Lutheran Service had thus reached pretty nearly the plane 
which Calvin had indicated in the beginning. The sermon was 
the climax, and the chief thing in the Service. Everything else 
was secondary, and useful only as leading up to the Sermon or 
aiding in deepening the impression thereof. The celebration of 
the Lord's Supper was driven into exile, and had to be content 
with the weekday, or some hour before or after the principal 
Service. And very frequently it was merely a private celebra- 
tion in the pastor’s study. At all events it was driven from the 
chief Service, and no longer formed an integral part of the 
same. It is impossible to give an adequate picture of the di- 
verse usages resulting from these principles. Every locality 
and every congregation assumed the right to make its own 
changes and adaptations, and the confusion was great. 

These, my friends, were the liturgical conditions of the Lu- 
theran Church from 1750 to 1825. Like the fossil remains of 
some antediluvian cataclysm, they have continued to the present 
day. Most of us were born and brought up under the influ- 
ences which I have described, and to this day it is almost im- 
possible for us to shake off the pall of this liturgical death. 

The days of liturgical revival were contemporaneous with the 
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days of spiritual revival. If you will read such books as Buech- 
sel’s Erinnerungen, Wangemann’s Ringen und Regen, or Witte’s 
Life of Tholuck, you will gain an insight into the spiritual ex- 
periences of those who lived scattered here and there in this dry 
land longing for the refreshing rains. In remote and far separa- 
ted villages were those who hungered for the old books because 
they had found a new life. Buechsel tells us of Jews who 
bought up the old prayer and hymn-books and read to intending 
purchasers with pathos those parts that related to the Saviour’s 
atonement in order that they might sell their books. 

‘The new epoch dates from 1822 and is connected with the 
name of Frederick William III. of Prussia. In 1787 some con- 
gregations, among them that of Koenigsberg, asked for an im- 
proved liturgy. In 1798 a committee was appointed for that 
purpose, but the storms of the French Revolution, and the Na- 
poleonic wars swept over the lands, and when they subsided, 
the German people were humbled in'the dust. Their pride and 
unbelief was gone, and they cried mightily unto the Lord. 
Princes and people acknowledged their transgressions, and faith 
again returned to the land of Luther. In such a state of mind 
the King resumed the work that had been interrupted fifteen 
years before. His friend, the eminent Bishop Eylert, was ap- 
pointed to prepare the scheme of a liturgy. When it was pre- 
sented, the King rejected it. Said he; “You have made the 
same mistake that all the modern liturgies make. You have 
forsaken historic foundations. If anything is to come of our 
work, we must go back to Father Luther.” Eylert was excused 
from further attendance on the committee; but in 1816 a liturgy 
was published for the use of the Court- and Garrison-Church at 
Potsdam, and the Garrison-Church in Berlin. There is reason 
to believe that the King himself was personally engaged to a 
large extent in its production. It was sharply criticized by 
Schleiermacher who called attention to its meagreness as com- 
pared with tke old Agenda. Stimulated and provoked by this 
attack, the King ordered a new revision. His own views dif- 
fered widely from those of the members of the committee, and 
it was largely owing to him that the new revision led back to 
the Services of the sixteenth century. For it had become more 
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and more clear to him that there only could be found the ma- 
terial for the Service that was needed. When it was finished, 
the Minister of Public Worship laid it before the Superinten- 
dents and Consistories for their opinion. It met with a storm 
of opposition. One demanded liberty in liturgical matters. 
Another objected to the archaic forms. Another found that it 
was opposed to rationalism. Another detected opposition to 
the truly orthodox view of the Gospel. And all sorts of local 
and confessional interests were affected. The King was filled 
with disappointment and sorrow, but nevertheless he held on to 
his plan, and he declared “as the clergymen are unable or un- 
willing to do anything in this matter, and as it is impossible to 
please everybody, but as this divergency in one and the same 
Church must cease, 1 propose to make use of the authority I 
have inherited from my ancestors,” and so, as Summus episco- 
pus, he ordered the new liturgy, which appeared in 1822 as the 
Liturgy of the Court-Church of Berlin. 

The result of that act is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of the Church of the nineteenth century. It is 
intimately connected with the story of the separated Lutheran 
churches in Germany, and the immigration of many of the Mis- 
souri and Buffalo colonies to this country. It is not necessary 
- to discuss the merits of the Service itself. It has an interest for 
us only because it was the turning point from the days of de- 
struction to the days of restoration. The intense liturgical war- 
fare which was brought on by the publication of that Service, 
brought out into the light the whole subject. Great theologians, 
philosophers and historians gave their attention to it, anda 
literature has sprung up, which makes it possible for us in our 
day to study the subject in a way that has hitherto been impos- 
sible. New orders of Service appeared,* in Russia in 1832, in 
Saxony 1842 and again in 1881, in Wuerttemberg 1843, in 
Brandenburg 1853, in Bavaria 1857 and again in 1879, in Han- 
over 1888. In other states and territories committees are hard 
at work preparing the new books in which the historical, cath- 
olic position of the Lutheran Church is emphasized to a greater 








*Herzog, 7, 728. 
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or less degree. Besides liturgical conferences have been held, 
and the current literature, periodical and otherwise, is of the 
most stimulating and important character. 

We are still living in the midst of the agitations which this 
subject has produced, but we are no longer groping in the dark- 
ness. The principles that must guide us in the preparation of 
a Service are better understood. In the light of a larger infor- 
mation, and in the power of a deeper conviction as to funda- 
mental truth, the prejudices that so often prevent a judicious 
consideration of the question are disappearing. And in our 
search after truth we stand as did our fathers when they wor- 
shipped, with faces turned toward the rising sun. The history 
of worship in the Lutheran Church in this country begins with 
the first published liturgy, that of Muehlenberg and his col- 
leagues in 1748. It was based upon the Service of the Savoy 
congregation in London, and was loyal to the principles and 
history of our Church. For a century following, its high-wa- 
ter mark of excellence and historical accuracy was not attained 
by its successors. The eight or ten liturgies that were pub- 
lished, either by private individuals or by synodical authority 
down at least to the year 1832, represent a steady decline in lit- 
urgical tone and historical character. The minutes of the Gen- 
eral Synod and of other synods for the past sixty years indicate 
a deep dissatisfaction with the existing condition of things, and 
a desire to reach a tenable position on the liturgical question. 
So far as three of the general bodies of the Church are con- 
cerned, these efforts have culminated in the adoption of a Com- 
mon Service which has returned to the forms of the sixteenth 
century, the use of which is recommended to the churches so 
far as they may serve to edification. 

A backward step was taken in order that, from a known and 
acknowledged standpoint, we might go forward in safe paths, un- 
trammeled by the foreign and unhealthy developments of inter- 
vening generations. 

Reference has been made to the principles of worship of the 
Reformed Churches. The Church of England is an exception 
to the rule which governed the rest. Her insular position, and 
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her connection with the State, enabled her, unlike her sisters, to 
follow a historical method in her Service. A remarkable illus- 
tration of the hold this Service has upon the common people is 
found in the story of the mutineers of the Bounty. After they 
had been settled for some time in their South Sea refuge, they 
longed for the Sabbath privileges of their far-off English home. 
Having no copy of the Prayer Book, they set about the task of 
making one, and from the memory of the sailors they succeeded 
in restoring the Book of Common Prayer. 

Most of the English-speaking Reformed Churches in this 
country trace their liturgical descent from Knox’s Liturgy, the 
simplest of all the Reformed Services, which itself was prepared 
under the influence of the Frankfurt Liturgy of 1554. The im- 
press of their origin remains upon them to this day.* 

But there are not lacking indications of a desire to elevate 
worship to a higher plane than a mere preaching Service offers. 

At the recent Baptist Congress in Philadelphia an earnest ap- 
peal was made by leading and scholarly ministers for the restor- 
ation of the Church Year. At a meeting of influential Pres- 
byterians in the same city, cogent arguments for an Order of 
Service were made. Some of their leading scholars have pub- 
lished valuable manuals of liturgical worship. Some of the 
most influential Presbyterian and Congregational Churches in 
the larger cities are now using extensive forms of liturgical wor- 
ship. 

The following extract from a recent number of the Christian 
Register, a Unitarian paper, is an interesting testimony to the 





*The fro suo arbitrio clause of the Frankfurt liturgy enables each min- 
ister to provide an Order peculiarly his own, ‘The omission of the Scrip- 
ture Lessons is not uncommon. Musical pieces, anthems, &c., are ren- 
dered by the choir, the relation of which to the Service it is difficult to dis- 
cover. Parts of the catholic Liturgy, such as the Gloria Patri or Gloria in 
Excelsis, are introduced, but in such a disconnected way, as to impair their 
value. A singular usage prevails very widely, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, the reading of the hymn, Even in churches where the reading of 
a collect or other prayer from a book would be esteemed reprehensible 
formality, the minister announces the hymn to be sung, and then solemnly 
reads it from beginning to end. 
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value of that part of the Service which in many minds has been 
relegated to a subordinate place: 

“The existence of a general tendency to ignore the value of 
feeling, or emotion, as a motive force, may perhaps sufficiently 
explain the fact that some people speak of public worship as 
‘preliminary exercises,’ and thus dismiss it from all serious con- 
sideration. Too often, alas! it is to be feared, the worship in 
our churches can only be fitly described as ‘preliminary exer- 
cises'—a formal and perfunctory observance of traditional cus- 
toms kept up for the sake of life’s respectabilities. It is not the 
poor quality of such worship as is provided, but lack of interest 
in worship itself, that is the more marked symptom of the con- 
dition of the public mind. If the interest existed, the worship 
would everywhere be more full of life. And this means that, 
while religious theories and beliefs receive a large share of the 
general attention, there is much less care to preserve or cultivate 
the faculty of religious feeling. Can it be that much argument 
is needed to show how sad a mistake this is? Which is best, 
to have a beautiful and consistent theory as to the being of God 
and His government of the world, or to have a deep feeling of 
His presence as a comforting and sustaining power ?” 

The limits of my time have enabled me to give only a brief 
sketch of Christian Worship in its historical development. But 
if “history is philosophy teaching by example,” we may surely 
learn lessons from such a history as this. Permit me therefore 
in conclusion to collect some of these lessons and bring them to 
a focus on some of the important questions of our immediate 
life. 

First, in view of those whom it is my privilege to address to- 
day, let me urge the importance of this subject as a matter of 
special study during your ministerial life. Believe me it is one 
that will afford a rich compensation for all the time and effort 
that may be given to it. Its close connection with the vital and 
fundamental topics in other branches of theological study will 
lead to a better understanding of those subjects, and its practi- 
cal bearing in the development of the Church life will continually 
yield results for good in your pastoral work. But more than 
all this, it is a study that will furnish food for the soul. I know 
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of no more signal service that could have been rendered to the 
Church by the generous founder of this lectureship than such a 
call to the study of the Churth’s worship of which President 
Dwight so touchingly sings: 
“Beyond my highest joys 
I prize her heavenly ways, 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise, 
and of which an inspired writer (Ps. 27:4) has said, “One 
thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” 

Secondly, it has a most important bearing upon the progress 
and development of our Church in this country. It surely can- 
not be considered a narrow spirit to desire the prosperity of that 
Church which we believe confesses the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and to use every effort to advance her distinctive doctrine and 
life. Can we do this best by approximating as closely as possi- 
ble to the life of those churches whose development has been 
in lines different from our own, or shall we faithfully use the 
gifts that God has committed to our keeping and be true to our- 
selves and our own historical growth. Already the mighty op- 
portunities of our Church in this land are attracting the attention 
of careful observers, but we shall never reap the harvest of this 
field if we excommunicate ourselves from our own Church and 
ignore her spirit and principles of worship. 

Thirdly, we may learn from this review something of the 
value of fixed forms. We have seen that this appeal for liberty 
is not in the interest of true freedom. The liturgical anarchy 
that prevails wherever a minister who officiates in his neighbor’s 
church must ask “Brother, how do you conduct your Service 
here ?” is not a mark of progress or true liberty. We may con- 
cede that there is no Divine prescription as to the external forms 
of Service. But from that it does not follow that there is no 
law which governs it. The essence of liberty does not consist 
in this that every one can do as he pleases (pro suo arbitrio). 
Indeed the only way of protecting the liberty of all is by limit- 
ing the liberty of the individual, even though that individual be 
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the minister. Liberty of worship exists where the Service is 
not restricted by external laws that are foreign to its nature, but 
where it is free to develop in accordance with the laws of its be- 
ing and its relations to revealed truth. Public worship belongs 
not to the sphere of the individual but of the communion of 
saints.* 

An observer of our institutionst speaks of the restlessness that 
characterizes our modern congregation. Like the Athenians of 
old they are ever seeking after some new thing. There is a 
hunger and thirst among the people for some new sensation. 
Yet withal, there is an impotence in the pulpit so far as the 
legitimate results of preaching are concerned. Shall we not 
find a remedy for this if we remember, finally, that worship 
has a value apart from its relation to the sermon. It is not a 
more or less valuable accessory of preaching. It brings to- 
gether in perfect and delightful unity the unspeakable gift of 
God to men and the gift which He is pleased to accept from 
men. For this reason we may well call it, as did the ancients, 
the Divine Liturgy. 

In one of the galleries of Munich there is to be seen a paint- 
ing of the Crucified One, underneath which is the inscription 
“this have I done for thee, what doest thou for me.” A worldly- 
minded nobleman saw the picture and read the question. They 
left him without peace until he was able to answer the question 
from his own experience, and the life and labors of Count Zin- 
zendorf were the result. 

Such is the significance of the Christian Service. It is God's 
revelation of His Word and Grace. It is our answer, in prayer 
and praise and personal consecration to Him. 





*Cf. Heefling, p. 21. tHenry Drummond. 
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ARTICLE II. 


OUR LUTHERAN CHURCH A MISSIONARY CHURCH, 


By Pror. L. A. GOTWALD, D. D., Wittenberg Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

One of the defects of our Lutheran Church in our past his- 
tory, has been our want of a positive Lutheran self-conscious- 
ness and self-assertion. Our modesty has often proven itself an 
element of our relative weakness. We are known as a Church 
comparatively so little because we have declared ourselves so 
little. We are recognized so little by others because we our- 
selves, in our full doctrinal greatness and in our rich historic life, 
have recognized ourselves so little. We have been so busy 
making history that we have not had the time to speak much of 
our history. 

This is especially true of our history as a Missionary Church. 
But little of our work, in this respect, is known even by many 
of our own people; and much less of it is known by our fellow- 
Christians in other Churches. 

In view of this fact, my purpose in the following article is to 
exhibit the History of our Lutheran Church in the Field of Mis- 
sions, or in the great work of Evangelizing and Christianizing 
the world. I shall endeavor to show that our Church, in this 
respect, has a record of which we who bear the Lutheran name 
may be honestly proud; for I shall aim to make it clear, I trust, 
that we have not, as a Church, been unmindful of our ascended 
Redeemer’s last command: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’’ but we have, in obedience 
to the Last Commission of our Lord, thus gone, and are now still 
thus going, and that there are millions of saved heathen souls 
already in heaven and thousands more still on earth but on 
their way thither, who first heard the blessed message of salva- 
tion from Lutheran lips, and were won to Christ by the devo- 
tion and sanctified eloquence of Lutheran piety. 


To present all this, as I now purpose doing, is not improper, 
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nor can it justly be regarded as unholy boasting. On the con- 
trary, it is simply an act of historic justice to ourselves, and is 
simply an humble and grateful declaration of what God, through 
our instrumentality, has graciously wrought. 

Of course, in the treatment of a subject like this, aiming sim- 
ply at a presentation of historic facts, there is but little room for 
originality. 1 have not, therefore, aimed so much to be original 
as to be truthful, and have endeavored to gather from every ac- 
cessible source all such historic data as tended to establish the 
object in view. 

It may be remarked in a preliminary way: that a genuine 
Lutheranism is essentially and necessarily missionary in its 
character. 

True Lutheranism is simply, we claim, a revival of pure and 
true primitive Christianity, and Christianity is always inherently 
missionary. Like light, it is diffusive in its nature. Like leav- 
en, it is permeating and transforming. Like the mustard seed, 
it possesses the elements of life and growth, of enlargement and 
extension, until it cover the earth. 

In proportion, therefore, as Luther and the Reformers re- 
covered the pure Christian Faith, and succeeded in imbuing the 
Church again with her primitive and apostolic life and doctrines, 
and in again firing her with the old and irrepressible flame of 
love both to God and man, she necessarily, also, became mis- 
sionary in her character. 

And hence, also, we find that the revived faith, the pure doc- 
trinal system, of the Protestant Reformation, which Luther in 
his ninety-five theses, on the 31st of October, 1517, nailed upon 
the church door at Wittenberg, and which afterward he and the 
other Reformers so grandly defended with voice and pen and 
life, did, also, in an amazingly short time, spread out from Wit- 
tenberg, as from a centre, all over Germany, and all over the 
civilized world. 

No one, since the days of Paul, had more of the pure Evan- 
gelical Missionary Spirit than had Luther. It burned in his very 
bones. It lived as a quenchless life in his innermost soul. The 
Reformation which he kindled was all aglow with missionary 
ardor and missionary life. “Jerusalem,” he writes, “was the 
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place where the preaching of the Gospel was to begin: but it 
was not to remain there. It was, also, to be carried to the hea- 
then, and was to be preached everywhere, in all the world. 
There is to be no difference either as to places or persons. 
The Gospel must be promulgated to the utmost limits of the 
world.” “He was very urgent,” writes Walch, (quoted by Dr. 
Seiss, in “Ecclesia Lutherana,” p. 199), “in laying it upon the 
consciences of kings and-rulers, not only to protect and further 
true religion at home, but to imitate the example of the Empe- 
ror Constantine, who sent out Gospel messengers throughout 
the world, from the British Channel to the farthest East; and 
to copy the example also of Theodosius and of Eudoxia, who 
were more concerned for the good and extension of the Church, 
than they were for the glory of their Empire.”’ 

With such a missionary spirit as this animating the heart of 
Luther himself, we need not, therefore, wonder that our Luth- 
eran Church, almost from the very beginning of her history, en- 
gaged in missionary labors. 

Of course, during the struggles of the immediate Reforma- 
tion period, she possessed neither time nor means for Foreign 
Missionary work: that is, for the prosecution of work abroad 
or in heathen lands. The Papacy had morally and evangeli- 
cally so corrupted all Europe that everywhere it was but little 
better than a heathen land, and the first missionary work, there- 
fore, of Lutheran Protestantism, had to be the re-evangelization 
of these European nations, which, whilst still having the name 
and forms of Christianity, were yet utterly destitute of its real, 
living and saving power. * 

Dr. Kurtz, (Church History, Vol. IL. p. 370), well says: “For 
missions to the heathtén very little was done during this period. 
The reason of this is indeed not far to seek. The Lutheran 
Church felt that home affairs had the first, and in the meantime 
an all-engrossing claim upon her attention and energies. She 
had not the call which the Roman Catholic Church had, in con- 
sequence of political and mercantile relations with distant coun- 


tries, to prosecute missions in heathen lands, nor had she the 
means for conducting such enterprises as those on which the 
monkish orders were engaged.” 


_—? 
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Our first Lutheran missionary work, therefore, was necessarily 
almost exclusively home missionary work. 

And yet, even in the early period of our history as a Church, 
something was undertaken in the way of foreign missions, and 
something also accomplished for the conversion of heathen 
lands. 

The earliest effort, in this direction, of which I know, was 
that of the Lutheran pastor, Triiber, who translated the New 
Testament into the Wendic and Croatian languages, with the 
design of Christianizing the large Slavonic population of Eu- 
rope, and of thereby, also communicating the knowledge of 
Christ to the Turks who spoke these dialects. This was as 
early as 1551, only six years after Luther's death. 

Eight years afterward, in 1559, Gustavus Vasa, the Lutheran 
King of Sweden, sent missionaries for the conversion of the Lap- 
landers, and succeeded well, also, in his endeavors. ‘Chamber's 
Cyclopedia” says: “To him the various tribes of Lapps were 
indebted for the diffusion of Christianity among them by Lu- 
theran missionaries; and the Finns owed to him the first works 
of religious instruction, Bibles, and hymn-books, printed in their 
own tongue.” 

Under his son, Charles the Ninth of Sweden, and his grand- 
son, the great and pious Gustavus Adolphus, this work among 
the Lapps was successfully carried on to completion. Schools 
were established all over the land, and a Missionary Theological 
Seminary was founded, from which the country was supplied 
with educated native pastors. . 

Duke Ernst, the Pious Prince of Saxe-Gotha, about the year 
1660, sent Lutheran missionaries into Russia, and planted Lu- 
theran churches there: the fruits of which abide to this day. 
In 1663 he also sent Lutheran missionaries into Abyssinia, in 
Africa, whose labors were eminently blessed. 

Justinian, Baron of Welz, a Lutheran nobleman, not only 
founded a society for the spread of the Gospel in foreign lands, 
and, at an expense of 12,000 thalers of his own means, endowed 
a Theological Seminary for the training of foreign missionaries, 
but he himself also relinquished his title of Baron and himself 
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at last went to the West Indies as an humble missionary, and 
died there while engaged in missionary work. 

In 1705, Frederick the Fourth, the pious Lutheran King of 
Denmark, also organized a Foreign Missionary Society, and put 
means into operation for the conversion of the natives of Coro- 
mandel, the eastern seaboard of India, a mission which Mosheim, 
the celebrated Lutheran Church historian, pronounces a “noble 
establishment, one which surpasses all that have ever been 
founded for the spread of the Gospel.” 

It was in connection with this Society and Mission that the 
godly Lutheran Missionary, Ziegenbalg, labored, whom Dr. 
Harris says, “may be considered as the parent of Eastern Mis- 
sions.” The labors of this man in India for the spread of the 
Gospel were amazing. He went there in the year 1705. His 
first effort was to acquire the Tamil or Indian language. Todo 
this he seated himself among the native children and began to 
learn the letters with them. “As soon as he was able to read 
he began to translate. For three years, in so far as it was pos- 
sible, he gave up the use of German and Latin and used only 
the Tamil language. Two years after his arrival in India he 
wrote Francke that he had read more than 150 Tamil books. 
To gain the correct pronunciation he had native readers to drill 
him daily. To gain the speech of the common people he went 
among them constantly and noted their manner of conversation. 
He thus mastered the Tamil language, and presently became 
the teacher of the natives. He read or caused to be read to him 
the best of their books, over and over, and thus became profi- 
cient in their literature. Experience soon taught him, as he 
wrote Francke, that if we would have good Christians we must 
diligently teach God’s word to the young. His next move, 
therefore, was to open Christian schools. Christian books also 


were prepared and published in the Tamil tongue. The hymns 
also of the Church were added to the school-books already in 
use. Without any help he also began the translation of the 
New Testament into Tamil, and on March 31, 1711, three years 
after it was begun, completed it. In 1713 he translated Lu- 
ther’s Smaller Catechism, and shortly after published also a Ta- 
mil hymn book. Other books followed rapidly from his pen. 
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Before 1715 he could report that he had written thirty-eight 
tracts and pamphlets, and five books, one of which was the New 
Testament, all in the Tamil language. Plutschau, meanwhile, 
had been working busily in the Portuguese tongue, and was able 
to report seventeen books which he had prepared therein for the 
benefit of the missions. Ziegenbalg began about 1715 the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, and continued this until his death, 
which occurred in 1718, before the work was completed. He 
also compiled two lexicons, one of the common speech and the 
other of the poetical words of the Tamil tongue. In doing this, 
in two years he read more than two hundred Tamil books. He 
wrote a grammar of the tongue, which was published in Halle ; 
and prepared a new dictionary, containing forty thousand words, 
in alphabetical order, exhibiting at one view the primitive words 
and their derivatives. The type for printing these Tamil words 
were cast in Halle and sent to Tranquebar. Romish mission- 
aries had been in India for two hundred years, but Ziegenbalg 
was the first to translate God’s Word into one of the most 
widely Known languages of the country: and the man who 
translates the Bible into a new language is a greater benefactor 
than he who founds an empire.”” (Hand-book of Lutheranism, 
Pp: 312, 313.) 

Ziegenbalg was, indeed, the founder of the whole modern 
Protestant mission work in India. In forty-five years from the 
time he began his work, over nine thousand heathen were con- 
verted to Christ; and the blessed work has ever since been 
steadily and successfully going on. Honored forever be his 
memory. 

Other faithful Lutheran missionaries, such as Plutschau, and 
Griindler, and Schultz, and Giesler, and Fabricius, and Guer- 
icke, and many others, have since been laboring in the same 
field, and, in the nearly two hundred years which have since in- 
tervened, thousands upon thousands of heathen souls have there, 
by their labors, been led to Christ. 

But the year 1750 marked a new and yet brighter day in Lu- 
theran missionary labor in India. It was then that Christian 
Frederick Schwartz was sent thither from Halle, in Germany, a 
man who, for nearly half a century, labored there with the most 
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marvelous success I would that I could relate fully the heroic 
missionary life of this blessed Lutheran apostle to that heathen 
land. Natives and Europeans, Mohammedans and Christians, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, all came under his uplifting 
influence and all were the objects of his kind and helpful Chris- 
tian efforts. “He taught and preached in the English, Portu- 
guese, Tamil, Hindostani, and Persian languages. He labored 
for the conversion of all alike—natives, Europeans, heathen, 
Roman Catholics, Mohammedans, citizens and soldiers. By his 
untiring activity the boundaries of the mission field were widely 
extended. No man in the land was more extensively known or 
more influential. He was universally beloved. The number of 
converts brought to Christ by his direct instrumentality reached 
almost seven thousand. Even at the present day there is 
scarcely any European name so well known in India as the 
name of Schwartz. His European co-workers honored him as 
a master, from whom all could learn; his converts loved him as 
a father; his praise was in all the churches. The congregations 
founded by him up to 1778, by the year 1800 embrated more 
than 2,900 souls. Whole villages, containing hundreds of peo- 
ple, came to Christ together and were baptized at once.” Hand- 
book of Lutheranism, pp. 314, 315. 

His influence with the native Princes was almost boundless, 
so that the English Government frequently had to request his 
services in its dealings and troubles with them. When the 
government of Madras sought to arrange terms of peace with 
Hyder Ali, one of the greatest Mohammedan princes of India, 
who dictated his terms under the walls of Madras, Schwartz was 
the only man with whom he would treat. “Send me Schwartz,” 
said that mild-mannered but determined and successful man, 
“send him and no other, for no other will I receive and trust.” 
In 1781-'83, during another terrible war, for which the mission- 
ary thought the English were to blame, the inhabitants and 
garrison of Tanjore were dying of starvation, and neither the 
British nor the native Rajah could induce the native cultivators 
of the soil to sell any provisions, and it seemed as though fa- 
mine and pestilence would do what the war had aimed at—ex- 
tirpate the whole foreign population. In despair the English 
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and native authorities appealed to Schwartz to interfere. Re- 
sponding to the appeal ‘he sent out his requests for food and 
gave simply his word that all supplies would be paid for, and at 
once the people sent in all that was necessary and ended the 
threatened famine. Thus the moral power of one humble Lu- 
theran missionary did for the English garrison and the people 
of Tanjore what they could not do for themselves, and what all 
the force of England’s prestige, in the time of direst need, failed 
to accomplish. All of which shows that the natives almost 
worshipped him. And to this day his name stands unrivaled in 
honor among them: Schwartz, the grand old Lutheran mission- 
ary, “the German oak in the land of palms.” (Handbook of 
Lutheranism, pp. 315, 316.) Bishop Heber, of the English 
Church says that “lights were frequently kept burning by the 
natives after his death, in testimony of their unbounded admir- 
ation of him.”’ All in all, he was certainly one of the greatest 
missionaries since the days of the apostles. 

But, it was by Lutheran missionaries, also, that the Gospel 
was first preached in Greenland. ‘(he same Danish King, 
Frederick the Fourth, who sent the Gospel first to India, was, 
also, the founder of Protestant missions in Greenland. 

Hans Egede, a Lutheran pastor in the north of Norway, had 
become deeply interested in the history of some of his country- 
men, who several centuries before had emigrated to that land, 
and he was deeply pained as he thought of their descendants 
living there without the gospel. Moved, therefore, by love to 
their souls, and after overcoming the greatest obstacles and dis- 
couragements which lay in his way, he, at last, in 1721, with 
his wife and four children, landed in Greenland, only to find, 
however, that all his countrymen had been murdered before his 
arrival and that he and his family were now there among the 
savage Esquimaux alone, and exposed to the same fate. But 
with strong faith in God, and with an irrepressible love’ for the 
souls of the heathen around him, for fifteen years he lived and 
labored on in that cold and desolate region, in constant danger 
of death from the benighted people he was trying to save: of- 
ten suffering from want of the very necessaries of life, often af- 
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flicted with sickness, and worst of all, during all this time, with- 
out seeing any fruit whatever from all his labors.* 

But if Egede himself is one of the heroes of Lutheran mis- 
sions, a true Lutheran missionary heroine, most assuredly, also, 
is his noble wife, who never once shrank from the duty before 
her, who, when her husband, in despair, was repeatedly ready 
to abandon the work, urged him to remain and persevere, and 
who at length sacrificed her very life in behalf of the mission. 
Forever sacred in the annals of the Lutheran Church, and of 
the whole Protestant world, be the memory of this brave and 
self-sacrificing Lutheran woman, the wife of Hans Egede, the 
first Christian missionary to Greenland. 

I said that they lived and labored for fifteen years, and then 
died, without seeing any fruit from their labors. So they did. 
And yet their labor was far from being fruitless; for the re- 
markable success which a few years later attended the efforts of 
the Moravian missionaries was, in a large measure, due to the 
preparatory work which Egede and his faithful wife had wrought. 
And “herein is that saying true, one soweth and another reap- 
eth.” 

To our Lutheran Church, also, belongs the high honor of 
having been the first to take an interest in the spiritual condi- 
tion of the jews, and to labor for their conversion. Dr. Franke, 
of the Halle Orphan House, preached and wrote much upon 
the duty of the Church to the Jews; and by his efforts in this 
direction there was awakened a wide-spread interest for their 
religious welfare. Two hundred converted Jews were, at various 
times, members of the Lutheran Church in the city of Ham- 
burg alone. Dr. Miller, an aged Lutheran pastor, prepared a 
book in Hebrew for Jewish readers, proving the Messiahship of 
Jesus of Nazareth, of which, in four years after it had been pub- 
lished, 21,500 copies were sold. A Jewish Missionary Semin- 
ary, in 1728, was founded also for theological instruction, and 
especially for the training of Jewish missionaries to labor among 
their own kinsman. In about forty years, under these mission- 





*Vide “ 7he Earlier Foreign Missions of the Lutheran Church,” in The 
Lutheran, Aug. 9, 1887, by Dr. H. E. Jacobs. Also “Hans Egede,” 
translated by Rev. W. H. Gotwald, A. M. 
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aries thus sent out, over one hundred thousand Jews were led 
to Christ and received Christian baptism. Much other mission- 
ary work among the Israelites has been done by Lutheran 
workers since then, of which I have not the space, however, to 
write. A full account of it may be found in Roth’s “Hand- 
Book of Lutheranism.” 

“The most prominent worker in behalf of the Jews in our 
century, has been Dr. Delitzsch. More than fifty years have 
elapsed since he began the translation of the New Testament 
into Hebrew. On the fiftieth anniversary of that event, an ap- 
peal was issued for a jubilee fund to distribute the work among 
Israelites. The translation met with a warm reception and per- 
haps no other agency in modern times has done more than it 
to bring Jews to their true Messiah. It has now passed through 
nine editions and the tenth is in preparation.” (Hand-Book of 
Lutheranism, p. 271.) 

But, passing by, for want of time, many other interesting 
facts in the history of Lutheran missions, let us notice yet the 
missionary labors of the Lutheran Church in the early history 
of our own country. 

In 1637, a colony of Lutheran Swedes was planted by Ox- 
enstiern, the Prime Minister of Gustavus Adolphus, on the 
banks of the Delaware, thirty-seven miles south-west of where 
Philadelphia now stands; and among the first, if not the very 
first churches built in this new world, were the churches built 
by these early Lutheran Swedish colonists. Lutheran ministers 
had accompanied them from Sweden, and already in 1642, four 
years before John Eliot began his mission in New England, 
missionary efforts were begun by these Swedish Lutheran min- 
isters, among the neighboring Indians, upon the banks of the 
Delaware. Four years already, I repeat, before John Eliot, who 
is called the “Apostle to the Indians,” had begun his labors, 
Campanius, a Swedish Lutheran minister, and other Swedish 
Lutheran ministers, had been preaching regularly to the Indian 
tribes of Delawares. A translation, also, of Luther's Smaller 
Catechism into the language of the Delawares was made: the 
first book of Christian instruction ever translated into any of 
the Indian languages of the country. This translation was the 
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work of the Swedish missionary Campanius. A copy of the 
book is yet preserved in the Philadelphia Public Library. It is 
in the Indian and Swedish languages. The Swedish portion is 
printed in German type, the Indian in Roman. A vocabulary, 
also, of Indian words and phrases is appended, making, with 
the Catechism, a volume of one hundred and sixty pages. To 
the Swedes also belongs the honor of translating that same 
Catechism into the English tongue in connection with their mis- 
siqns and with the colonies on the Delaware. It was issued 
from Dr. Franklin's printing office, and the translation was made 
by Dr. Magnus von Wrangel, then Provost of the Swedish 
churches. 

Nor did these Swedish Lutheran pastors cease their mission- 
ary efforts as long as the Indians remained about them. In 
1696, five hundred copies of Luther’s Catechism, translated into 
the dialect of the Delawares, were sent over from Sweden; and 
in 1714, when Eric Biork, after having served as a missionary 
for sixteen years, returned home, he carried with him many tes- 
timonials from the Indians of their high regard for him. 

Of the numbers converted and brought into the Church of 
Christ through the labors of these early Swedish Lutheran mis- 
sionaries we have no record. But in another respect, the re- 
sults can easily be traced. The influence of their labors bears 
a very close and direct relation to the history of the State of 
Pennsylvania. For, be it remembered, that for forty years be- 
fore William Penn made his treaty with the Indians these faith- 
ful Swedish Lutheran Missionaries had thus been laboring 
among them, and had thus been instructing them in the Gospel 
of Peace; and it becomes manifest that to their influence Penn 
was indebted for his friendly reception by these Indians. The 
very Indians with whom Penn treated, were those whom our 
Swedish Lutheran pastors had thus been instructing. Why did 
these Indians so welcome Penn? Why did they hasten to meet 
him? Why did they accept and trust his declarations at first 
sight? And why was this treaty of peace and friendship so 
long and faithfully kept? Every effect has its cause, and Penn’s 
reception and treatment by the Indians is no exception. The 
lives of our godly Swedish Lutherans among them, and the 
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pure Gospel which they had taught them, furnish the solution 
and explain the apparent mystery. To those early Lutheran 
settlers belongs the honor of inaugurating the peaceful policy 
toward the Indians which gave Penn so much of his fame: a 
policy dictated by the good Lutheran State that sent over the 
colonists and the missionaries. Among the instructions given 
these pioneers of civilization on the Delaware, (then written De 
La Ware), were such as these: “The wild nations bordering on 
all sides the governor shall treat with all humanity and respect, 
and so that no violence or wrong be done tothem, * * he 
shall rather exert himself that the same wild people may be in- 
structed gradually in the truths and worship of the Christian re- 
ligion. * * Especially shall he * * impress upon their 
minds that neither he, the government, nor his people, are come 
to do them any wrong or injury, but much more for furnishing 
them with such things as they may need for the ordinary wants 
of life.” , 

This policy was the guide of the Swedes at all times. They 
lived in peace with the Indians—did them no injury and re- 
ceived no injury from them, and the Red Men continued to 
speak of them with confidence and affection long after their 
power had been destroyed by the Dutch (Hollanders.) 

But, besides these missionary labors of the Swedes among 
the Indians, on the Delaware, German missionaries also, like 
Miihlenberg in 1742, apd Brunholtz in 1745, and Handschuh in 
1748, and Rauss in 1753, and Bager in 1758, and many others, 
came over to this new world, and here spent their lives, amid 
great privations and sacrifices, in preaching the Gospel to their 
scattered countrymen, and to the natives. And it was by these 
noble German Lutheran missionaries, the’record of whose piety 
and labors for Christ and his Church you will find well described 
in the Hallische Nachrichten, or “Halle Reports,” that the Lu- 
theran Church was founded in Philadelphia, in Germantown, in 
Lancaster, in York, and in many other of our eastern localities : 
the fruits of whose pious missionary zeal and labors our whole 
Church and Nation are even to-day yet reaping, and will con- 
tinue to reap until the end of time. 

And so Lutheran colonies and missionaries were, also, among 
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the earliest settlers on the Hudson in New York, at Ebenezer 
in Georgia, at Charlestown in South Carolina, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley in Virginia and Maryland: at each of which places 
they built churches, founded schools, and labored, in every pos- 
sible way, for the conversion and salvation of souls. 

Yes, and even with their blood, did some, also, at least, of 
the early Lutheran colonists in this country seal their Protestant 
Lutheran faith. From reliable historical authority, referring to 
the early events of this country, we learn that the first martyrs 
here in the New World were Lutherans. In the times of per- 
secution connected with St. Bartholomew’s Massacre by the 
Roman Catholics of France, the King, Charles the LX. granted 
Jasper Coligny, admiral of France, the privilege of providing a 
place of refuge for his Protestant brethren, beyond the Atlantic. 
An expedition was sent which arrived in America in July 1564. 
They pitched their tents on the banks of the St. John’s river, 
Florida, and built a fort which they called Carolina, in honor of 
the king of France, Charles IX. When the Spanish monarch, 
Philip II., heard of the settlement of these French Protestants 
within his claimed territory, he adopted measures at once for 
their expulsion. Pedro Melenday, a brave but cruel military 
chief was appointed governor of Florida on condition that he 
should expel the Frenchmen from the soil, conquer the natives, 
and plant a colony there. He landed with a strong armed force, 
in a fine harbor on the coast of Florida, Jaid the foundations of 
St. Augustine, Sept. 17th, 1565, and proclaimed the king of 
Spain to be monarch of North A:nerica. On hearing of the 
arrival of the Spaniards, a large party of the French proceeded 
to attack them. A tempest wrecked every vessel, and most of 
the survivors who fell into the hands of the Spaniards were put 
to death. In the meanwhile, Melenday made his way through 
the swamps and forests to the defenceless French settlement, 
where he massacred about nine hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, and over their dead bodies placed an inscription avowing 
that he slew them, “not because they were Frenchmen, but Lu- 
therans.” Upon that field of blood he erected a cross, and laid 
the foundation of a church to commemorate the deed.* 


*Vide Bancroft’s History of the United States, Centenary Edition, Vol. 
II., p. 60, 
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Thus glorious, then, is the record of our Lutheran Church in 
respect to missions in the past. We pass on, however, to con- 
sider yet briefly our mission record, as a Church, in the present. 

What is our record, as a Church, in respect to missionary 
spirit and activity now, in the present? Is the Lutheran 
Church still thus a missionary Church? I answer, she is. Not 
as fully as she should be, I confess, but still doing much, and 
occupying a high place in the mission ranks of Protestantism, 
a rank of which, as Lutherans, we need not be ashamed. 

Upon this part of our subject, however, I will have time to 
dwell only briefly. I can barely outline what she is now doing. 

Let me say, then, that there are, to-day, flourishing Lutheran 
missions, carried on by different Lutheran foreign missionary 
societies of Europe and this country, in Australia, in Palestine, 
in China, in Japan, in South Africa, in West Africa, in East Af- 
rica, in Southern India, in Farther India, in New Zealand in 
Lapland, in Borneo, in Abyssinia, in the Sandwich Islands, in 
Asia Minor, in Egypt, in Syria, in Alaska, in Greenland, and in 
yet many other countries. A full statement of the origin, his- 
tory and achievements of the different societies thus engaged in 
this great net-work of Lutheran foreign missionary activity may 
be found in the Hand-Book of Lutheranism, a book which I 
cordially commend to every Lutheran, being a great store-house 
of most interesting facts in connection with our Church. 

In these Lutheran missions, in these different heathen or un- 
Christian lands, there is to-day a most blessed work being ac- 
complished. In the aggregate there are engaged in all these 
missions, to-day, about six hundred and fifty-five missionaries 
from Christian countries, one hundred and thirty-four ordained 
native ministers, and over four thousand native teachers and 
helpers. At nearly all of them, also, schools, seminaries, col- 
leges, and institutions of learning of various kinds are main- 
tained, in which there are to-day over seventy thousand children 

‘and youth receiving instruction. At all these mission stations, 
churches also are organized, in which to-day there are enrolled 
nearly 250,000 professed Christians converted from heathenism. 
At most of them also hospitals, schools of manual labor, asy- 
lums, medical dispensaries, and other benevolent institutions 
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exist, by which indirectly the Gospel is preached most success- 
fully to many. Everywhere, also, the Bible, Luther’s Catechism, 
evangelical hymns, and works of practical religious literature 
are translated into the languages of the people, and thus the 
mighty power of the press is made to unite with that of the liv- 
ing preacher in telling these nations of the earth the glad story 
of salvation through Christ. 

Thus is our Lutheran Church, both in Europe and America, 
standing to-day shoulder to shoulder and marching side by side 
with the followers of Christ in all other branches of the great 
Protestant Church in carrying the Gospel to the ends of the 
earth. Now, as always, she is a Missionary Church. 

In the field of practical home missions our Lutheran Church 
in Europe, is to-day, in the very van of Christian activity. One 
can scarcely enumerate all the varied and blessed agencies em- 
ployed by which to relieve, aid, reform, elevate, and evangelize 
humanity. Christian inns or lodging houses; training institu- 
tions for self-supporting girls and young women; the Pilgrim 
Mission Institution near Basel for the training of young men to 
serve as evangelists, deacons, housefathers, missionaries among 
scattered Germans in foreign lands; brotherhoods to care for 
the sick and wounded in time of war; free circulating libraries 
of helpful literature; hospitals; orphan homes; city missions ; 
deaconess institutes and training schools; sewing societies; the 
Woman’s Society or Alliance for the rescue of fallen women ; 
the Men’s Alliance for the suppression of open immorality ; 
the Central Committee for the care of poor children; boys’ and 
girls’ industrial schools; colporteurs and Bible readers among 
the spiritually careless and irreligious; societies for the care of 
prisoners, of imbeciles, of epileptics; asylums for the deaf, 
dumb and blind; a society for the care of factory girls; the 
Zoar Home for the day care of infants and sickly children; so- 
cieties for the relief of needy pastors, their widows and or- 
phans; kindergartens for the children of the poor; homes for 
the aged; coffee houses, to draw men from the saloons; Evan- 
gelical working men’s societies, to cherish piety and patriotism, 
and to assist members to work and to keep free from debt in 


times of labor trouble; societies of Christian young men, like 
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our Young Men’s Christian Associations, for the culture of per- 
sonal piety and usefulness among young men; and many, many 
other organizations, societies, institutions, guilds, all, more or 
less directly Lutheran in origin and under Lutheran control, and 
all having as their object the practical benefit physically, mor- 
ally, mentally, socially and religiously, of different classes and 
conditions of mankind. 

The foreign mission work of the General Synod of the Lu- 
theran Church*in the United States is prosecuted in only two 
countries: India and Africa. The last report of the Foreign 
Mission Board, made to the General Synod, at Lebanon, Pa., in 
May 1891, represents the work in both those fields as quite en- 
couraging. In the last two years there has been marked in- 
crease in results, especially in the India field. Thirty-six new 
congregations have been organized; twenty-seven new prayer- 
houses have been built; one hundred and fourteen more Sun- 
day-schools have been organized ; over four thousand more Sun- 
day-school scholars are in attendance than two years ago ; thirty- 
three more native pastors have been added to the Evangelistic 
force ; and at the close of the year 1890 there were more than 
three thousand candidates for baptism. The present com- 
municant membership is nearly eight thousand. The total bap- 
tized membership, young and old, at the close of 1890, was thir- 
teen thousand, five hundred and fifty-six. Besides the more di- 
rect religious labors of our missionaries, many other agencies 
are employed by which to enlarge their Christian influence and 
prepare the way for the Gospel. Prominent among these is a 
printing press; a reading room; religious book depot; the tract 
work ; elementary schools ; boys’ boarding schools ; girls’ board- 
ing schools; the Arthur G. Watts Memorial College and its 
branches; the Zenana department; the industrial school for 
Mohammedan women; the Hindu and Mohammedan girls’ 
schools; the medical dispensary ; the hospital; and yet other 
agencies, all of which are powerful means of deepening and en- 
larging Christian influence, and of preparing the way by which 
to lead souls from the darkness and misery and spiritual degra- 
dation of heathenism out into the light and life of salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ. 
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Concerning our mission work in Africa, under the direction of 
that model missionary, Rev. D. A. Day, D. D., and his noble 
wife, only words of praise can be truthfully spoken. Under cir- 
cumstances demanding great self-denial and sacrifice, in an un- 
healthy ckmate, amid a benighted and degraded people, away 
from all the comforts of civilized life, these two most faithful 
servants of Christ, uncomplainingly and bravely, year after year, 
are toiling on in heroic efforts to evangelize Africa. Their labor 
is necessarily largely confined to the training of “the children in 
the Christian faith. As a rule, adults in Africa are very slow to 
give up their old superstitions and become Christians ; but they 
are always willing to have their children taught. Their reply 
generally is: “We are too eld to learn ’Merican sense! Go 
teach our pickaninnies—they are young and can learn.”’ 

But, before closing my remarks upon Lutheran foreign mis- 
sionary work, | must direct your attention yet to one other 
most wonderful exhibition of Lutheran and Christian missionary 
zeal. 1 refer to the Missionary Society of Hermannsburg in 
Germany, founded by Pastor Louis Harms, who died in 1866. 

Hermannsburg is only a small German village. The pastor 
there, from 1844 to 1866, was Louis Harms. His soul was all 
aglow with zeal for the conversion of the world; and soon his 
congregation and the whole country around for many miles 
came into sympathy with him. He felt especially, for some 
reason, responsible for the conversion of Africa and the East In- 
dies. Soon, as a result of his deep missionary zeal, a mission- 
ary society was organized; a theological missionary training 
school was established ; twelve young men from the congrega- 
tion at once volunteered to enter as students to be educated to 
go as missionaries; the people contributed of their means to 
the utmost of their ability ; funds, in answer simply to prayer, 
poured in from Germany, Russia, England, America, and even 


from Australia; a missionary journal was printed ; a missionary 
ship was built in which to carry the missionaries to their helds 
of labor and for other missionary purposes, and which is still 
plying between Hamburg and West Africa; missionary festi- 
vals were frequently held, attended often by five and six thou- 
sand people, including strangers from all parts of Europe ; 
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monthly missionary concerts also were held, at which letters 
were read from their missionaries in Africa, Australia and the 
United States; and as the result of all this missionary zeal and 
activity and liberality, from that one single Lutheran church and 
Lutheran missionary society at Hermannsburg, over three hun- 
dred missionaries have gone forth to preach Christ to the be- 
nighted heathen. And to-day it has, at its various mission 
points, seventy ordained missionaries, and annually expends 
about $70,000 in the prosecution of missionary work. Think 
of that! It sounds like a romance. It has not its parallel in 
the whole history of missions! It shows what may be done, 
even by a single church, if only once the missionary fire is really 
alive within it, and if once all it possesses is really consecrated 
to missionary work. 

It would be interesting and encouraging to dwell, if time per- 
mitted, upon our Lutheran home mission work, or the work of 
our Lutheran Church in the evangelization of America. No 
Church, in proportion to her means and numbers, is doing 
more. No other Church, in view of her special possibilities, 
can do so much as can ours. God has here given us, as a 
Church, both a great and a special work. And right well, also, 
all thing considered, is our Church doing this work. The Mis- 
souri Lutherans among the scattered Germans; and the Scan- 
dinavian Lutherans among the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes ; 
the General Synod among the English speaking population prin- 
cipally, although not exclusively ; and of late, also, the General 
Council, are all heartily engaged, side by side, in this blessed 
work of Home Missions, and the blessing of God is richly crown- 
ing with success all our endeavors. 

Such, now, is the record of the Lutheran Church in respect 
to the cause of missions, both in the past and now also in the 
present. 

In view of this record we may well claim, as I started out to 
show, that the Lutheran Church is emphatically a Missiouary 
Church: that she has always been such, and that she still is 
such; that her very genius necessitates her to this; and that 
she is only true to herself as the “Mother of Protestantism,” as 
the purest modern type of primitive Christianity, in proportion 
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as she possesses, cultivates and exercises the missionary spirit : 
the spirit that animated the great heart of Paul, the spirit that 
kindled into a holy glow the entire Apostolic Church, and the 
spirit especially that characterized the Divine Redeemer in his 
advent to earth and throughout all his self-denying and _ labori- 
ous life here below. 

If Christians of any name have reason to be proud of the 
missionary history of their Church, we Lutherans surely have. 
Remembering that the first martyrs for Christ’s sake here in 
America were Lutherans; that the first translators of God’s 
truth into the printed language of the natives of America were 
Lutherans ; that the first men in America scourged for adherence 
to their faith were Lutherans ; that the first orphans’ home estab- 
lished in our land was established by Lutherans; that the first 
Sunday-school ever organized in the world was organized here 
in America by Lutherans forty years before the much lauded 
work of Robert Raikes: remembering, I say, all these historic 
facts, and all the other grand achievements which make up our 
history as a Church, we, as Lutherans, have, indeed, in this field 
of missions, nothing of which to be ashamed. On the con- 
trary, there is much to fill us with honest and honorable pride. 
We come of noble Lutheran missionary stock. The blood of 
grand Lutheran missionary heroes flows in our veins. Let us, 
then, as Lutherans, in this divine cause of missions, be worthy, 
also, of our high lineage. Catching inspiration from the heroic 
daring, the noble sacrifices, the sublime achievements of this 
brave Lutheran ancestry of ours, these courageous Lutheran 
missionary heroes of ours, who both in the past and in the 
present, both in the home field and in the foreign, have labored 
and lived and died for Christ and for the evangelization of the 
world: catching inspiration from their sublime example, let 
the same holy missionary zeal inflame and fill our souls which 
thus inflamed and animated theirs, and, constrained by the 
same burning love of Christ which constrained them, let us all 
give to this holy cause of missions, more than ever, our thought, 
our interest, our means, our services, our prayers, our love. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 


THE TRUE BOND OF CHURCH UNION, 
By Rev. J. M. CROMER, A. M., Kansas City, Mo. 


The simplest questions are often most difficult to answer. 
One may not always easily decide whether a statement is an 
axiom, or merely a proposition requiring proof. . Moreover, 
where personal interests are involved there is additional diffi- 
culty in reaching the true conclusion. To be truly loyal to one’s 
own Church, and at the same time advocate church union, 
would suggest to the minds of some a self-contradiction. Could 
the bare question of church union be considered wholly object- 
ively—disassociated from our own personal relation to it, the 
chief trouble would be removed The fact that we ourselves 
are to become elements of this union, at once makes us hesi- 
tate. 

It might be answered, in a word, that Christ is the only true 
bond of Church Union. But what is made objectively so ap- 
parent, and which might subjectively obtain general consent, 
would not seem to solve the problem. There would seem to be 
something more necessary both for proof and adoption. It is 
true that no union of believers would be worthy the name, that 
is not in and through Christ. It is also true that if this union 
cannot be effected in and through him, there is no hope for its 
accomplishment. And yet we do not find ourselves approach- 
ing a solution of the problem by this course of reasoning. 

Because our statement seems so axiomatic is no evidence that 
it lacks proof. He who so completely ignored all human dis- 
tinctions and differences, and who formed the cementing bond 
by which the disintegrated elements, national, social, and reli- 
gious, of his own time, were united in the most fraternal broth- 
erhood, forming a religious republic invincible before an assailing 
world—certainly he, about whom the diverse elements gathered, 
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and by whom they were crystallized into the Apostolic Church, 
and who is still our recognized Head, is still a sufficient bond 
for all believers. If Jew and Samaritan, Jew and Roman, Jew 
and publican, and Jew and Jew, could be harmonized and aff- 
liated under a common cause, we might easily conclude that if 
that same common cause were present now, and operative un- 
der the same influence, we might all, of whatever name, find 
ourselves at one with each other. And yet all the overtures we 
have seen upon the subject of Christian unity have seemed to 
imply and require something more, involving either doctrine or 
polity. Hence we must argue that which at first, it would seem, 
ought to pass with the mere mention. 

We do not at all question either the sincerity or honesty of 
those who have come forward presenting a ground for such 
union. And yet we see in all of them a good deal of what we 
might call ecclesiastical humanity. Without pretending a criti- 
cal notice of these overtures we think we can say of all of them 
that they emphasize some of the things which are most partic- 
ular to each; whereas the only hope of such union is in drop- 
ping into a secondary place those things most peculiar to each, 
and in emphasizing only that which may be found common to 
all. Some allowance may be made for shades of modification 
which all might admit. Until this point can be reached we 
must hope in vain for union. 

The matter would soon be decided so far as the Episcopalians 
are concerned, if the Nicene Creed and Apostolic succession 
could be fully incorporated. But these are chief features of the 
Episcopal Church, and the whole Protestant world would feel 
that, in accepting this ground, instead of having formed a union, 
it had gone over bodily to the Episcopalians ; and the Episco- 
palians themselves could not keep down a feeling of triumph 
for their pet articles. There would be little else to adjust with 
our Baptist brethren if they were allowed to bring into this 
plan for union, immersion and close communion. But in such 
a union the Baptists would be deprived of the chief blessing of 
such a union, viz. the privilege of making some sacrifice for it. 

And so we might speak of others. The very plan each would 
propose for such union would contain the very things most char- 
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acteristic of each. One might have supposed, from all that has 
been said and written on this theme, that somewhere the true 
spirit of such a movement had taken such deep hold, as to have 
brought forth an overture having in it some real, personal sacri- 
fice. Only in such spirit can even believers be united. They 
must give up that which most differentiates them from those 
with whom they would unite. 

That advances have been made in the solution of this prob- 
lem none will deny ; and that denominational lines are not so 
strongly drawn seems apparent. But the Millennium is not at 
hand. On the surface appear many promising and pleasing 
things. But when the real pulse of denominationalism is 
touched it seems to beat as strongly as ever. The world has 
shamed us into closer fellowship. By its criticisms, under God, 
it has driven us more closely together. Shall I add, that by our 
growing conception of Christ and his Church, we have also been 
drawn into closer fraternal relations ? 

Our denominationalism has been justified in two ways. First, 
we have at tongue’s end the history of a corrupt Romanism, 
when the Church was formally one. Then we show how the 
Lord has prospered us in our separation. Hence we have come 
to think that denominationalism is somehow necessary, or im- 
manent in the nature of things, and is in some way consistent 
with our Lord’s prayer for the oneness of his Church. But the 
first argument is a sad comment both upon man and the Gos- 
pel. Before this can become conclusive it must be shown that 
the Gospel cannot so sanctify men, and that men are not capa- 
ble of being so sanctified, as that all of Christ’s followers may 
not belofig to one fold, and still preserve their high moral and 
spiritual development. Moreover, God has doubtless blessed us 
notwithstanding our divisions, overruling them for his glory. 

Several features of our general church life have seemed to be 
at least straws showing the direction of these denominational 
winds. It is not necessary, here, to speak of the Evangelical 
Alliance which has by many witnesses ascribed its origin to our 
own denomination, in the person of the sainted Dr. Schmucker. 
This movement seems to have marked its boundaries, and falls 
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short of the popular notion of what Christ meant in his sacer- 
dotal prayer. 

But there have been overtures, councils and conferences. 
Those of similar or family features have attempted to come to 
some practical understanding whereby they might be one among 
themselves. The great Pan-Presbyterian council was notable in 
this respect. It went even so far in its fraternal conception of 
what such a council really meant, as to include the great Luth- 
eran family. This, however, was no greater evidence of the fra- 
ternal feeling than that which was necessary to bring about 
fellowship among themselves. For, strange as it may seem, 
notwithstanding a sort of general concession that there is a 
sweet spirit of brotherhood abroad in the land, the most sezsz- 
tive denominational differences are among and between those of 
the same common family name. 

But as a movement, considered as a stepping-stone to something 
more general, I have not seen it discussed. Hence I have asked 
myself the question, suppose all the Presbyterian families should 
unite, and all of the Methodist families,‘and all of the Lutheran 
families, and so on through the whole list of denominations,— 
what then? Would this not then become a war of giants ? 
Without Christ, pure and simple, as the bond, it surely would. 
Instead of such a movement being in the interests of a general 
union, / believe it would cause a more positive settling around 
denominational standards than is known to church history. 

I can give no offense by using my own denomination as an 
illustration. That all Lutherans are not united is first an offense 
to our Lutheranism. We are greatly divided. We have in 
this country a large number of principal divisions: Zhe Gen- 
eral Synod, General Council, United Synod of the South, Mis- 
sourt Synod, Foint Synod of Ohio, Synodical Conference, The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of North America, each of which 
with one exception* includes the whole country in its bounds. 
Besides these there are many independent synods and congre- 
gations. To add to this confusion, we are a polyglot church, 
speaking almost every language in this Babel world, and we are 
again divided on language. 


*The United Synod of the South. 
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Now, suppose all these Lutherans who, notwithstanding their 
many and really serious divisions, were nevertheless one in their 
loyalty to the Augsburg Confession, spoke the English tongue, 
and belonged to one general body—in what spirit would we be 
inclined to meet the overtures of the day for a general union ? 

As we now stand so divided by synod and language, and by 
a spirit of independence in general, we lift our heads very mod- 
estly in the councils of Christendom, because we are always 
made to feel what and whom we represent, and are further em- 
barrassed by the consciousness that others of our own name, 
but who are so antagonistic to us as not to recognize us, claim 
that they are the “wha?” and the “whom.” We are so humil- 
iated by these glaring facts that when intelligent ministers of 
other denominations, in naming the four leading denominations 
of this country, omit ours, and put instead the Episcopalian, we 
haven't the courage to rise and assert the facts in the case, but 
sit quietly wondering at such ignorance among enlightened 
men. In our aggregate we crowd the great Presbyterian Church 
for third place, and yet because of our sinful divisions we ap- 
pear as among the weakest. 

Inasmuch as we make no claim to profundity or erudition in 
this article, an illustration, explaining our family divisions, and 
possibly divisions in general, may not be out of place. It will 
be remembered by all who were in attendance at the General 
Synod, convened in Springfield, Ohio, in 1883, that the Wartburg 
Synod, which is a German speaking synod, and which had oc- 
casional differences which it had asked the General Synod to 
settle, were again in trouble. There were four clerical delegates 
present representing the synod, and when they presented a re- 
quest for a committee to be appointed to consider their question 
of difference, the venerable Dr. Morris, who was President of 
General Synod, gruffly asked, “Well, what's the matter with 
you Dutch again?’ Good brother, Steffins, modestly arose, and 
in his broken, tongue replied, “There is nothing the matter with 
us in particular, only when there be four Germans, there be five 
opinions.” Alas, it is these “opinions” among all Protestants, as 
well as the Germans, which not only cause our divisions, but 
which wainfain them. 
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Now, suppose all Lutherans of this country should unite, 
what in all human probability would be the result? Why, there 
. are plenty of Lutherans, so many, I fear, as to carry the day, 
who would say, “Let us now keep together and go forward in 
our strength and compel recognition.” “We have never been 
given our rightful place in the family of Christ's followers, we 
should be third, let us now forge our way into prominence, and 
ourselves soon become the great dominant Protestant church of 
this country, as we now are of the world!’ And what force 
could stem the tide against such a popular movement as this 
would be ? 

I am not so charitable as to assume that all the evil of sucha 
movement would be confined to the Lutheran Church. I am of 
the humble opinion that it is this ust of leadership and domi- 
nance in this matchless land of ours, that will prove an immova- 
ble barrier in the way of all union. The spirit of Alexander, 
has inspired many good men in all our denominations, and as 
though sacrificing for the Master himself they are propagating 
their ism. 

And it is in this light that I am forced to consider this move- 
ment which has for its end the union of the divided families of 
our denominations. If it is to become a stepping-stone to a 
general union of all believers, it must be guided solely by the 
sweet spirit of the Master, or it will make such general union 
forever impossible. 

The Endeavor Societies of our time, have been looked upon 
by some as visiting angels which would bring the scattered 
flocks of Christ’s fold at least one step toward a common fold. 
This is not to be wondered at. What a movement it has been. 
Like a pentecostal fire it has kindled its flame in the hearts of 
nearly two millions of Christ’s followers. And, what is more 
promising, this movement has taken hold of the hearts of our 
young people, in whom sectarian life has not been so fully de- 
veloped. Looking at this movement it its own simple, but clear 
light, we almost have apocalyptic visions, and wonder if the 
King himself will not soon appear. How fraternal the spirit of 
these Endeavor Unions. How simple, pure, and true their wor- 
ship. Surely this is a live coal from the altar. 
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But | must deal plainly and candidly with my theme, and I 
am constrained to feel that our denominational leaders are 
adopting such diplomatic measures as, if successful, we// make 
this glorious movement one of the strongest agencies toward a 
more positive, and persistent denominationalism the Christian 
world has ever witnessed. 

Again I must illustrate my meaning. I have attended two 
denominational conventions where the Endeavor Society move- 
ment was discussed, one of them my own denomination, and in 
both of which the strong under-current of denominationalism 
was manifest in a degeee surprising to some of us, who had 
been simple-hearted enough to believe that the Millennium was 
at last dawning. In both conventions the thing endangered 
was the zsm. 

Without the thought of doing either injustice my impression 
was that the question of serving the cause of the Master was 
deluged under the flood of argument in favor of the ism. In 
my own church-convention the argument did not prevail. In 
the other, of a sister church, with much master-managing it did 
prevail. 

When God sends such a wave of Christian fellowship among 
his differing children, and when the good seeds of that fellow- 
ship have been sown by the Holy Ghost in the hearts of the 
young people who are the hope of the Church and at a time 
before their minds become warped by denominational bias, what 
hope can we have for union, and with what poor heart can we 
even pray for it, when eur strongest denominations set them- 
selves to counteract its influence—to make Pentecost a denomi- 
national dispensation ? 

Now, if it is our first care as Lutherans to make Lutherans 
of our young people, then I have no controversy. Certainly 
the “ Young People’s Luther Alliance’ is better, a hundred times 
better, than the Endeavor Society. If our Methodist brethern 
are willing to fling their banner to the breeze saying, “It is our 
first aim to make Methodists out of our young people, then we 
have nothing to say. The Epworth League is a necessity, and 
they are wise ecclesiastics in so maintaining. This opposition 
to the Endeavor Societies might be justified if they tended to 
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make our young people any less loyal to their own church. 
But loyalty to one’s own church is a fundamental and primary 
principle of the Endeavor Societies. 

We may say the same of other denominational societies, 
nearly all of which have been after-thoughts, and have garbled 
the best feature of the Endeavor Society. 

But if it is our first aim as Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans 
and all, to rear a generation which shall first exalt Christ, and 
which shall be able to rid itself of some of our imperfections, 
and, above all, which shall be able to furnish some practical so- 
lution of the problem which has vexed Protestantism from its 
birth to the present time—our sinful divisions,—then none 
could do better than to make this much sacrifice, if indeed it 
be a sacrifice, for the common weal, in anticipation of that uni- 
versal sacrifice which shall finally consume the “wood, hay, and 
stubble” of all our isms, and’ set us down one fold, under one 
shepherd, in the kingdom of life and light. 

I cannot conceal a feeling of disappointment which thought 
upon this subject has produced. I had been foolish enough to 
believe that there was no insurmountable difficulty in the way 
of a union of believers in the present century—a fitting crown 
to place upon its marvelous achievements. But | now feel that 
my hope is a vanishing dream, and that the new century will 
usher in a generation of contestants all striving, like the foolish 
mother of Christ’s time, to have ¢#ezr children sit nearest the 
Master. O foolish generation. This privilege may be enjoyed 
by all who truly love him. ‘ 

The laymen’s movement calls for special mention. Evidences 
are not wanting on every hand of the moving of God's Spirit. 
The only question is, how long shall man be able to permit its 
fullest manifestation ? 


Perhaps nothing is more easily criticized than a movement 
which aims at general union. The very first feeling to arise is 
self-defense. Then we are apt to be found questioning the mo- 
tive of the movement. There is also nothing so injured by crit- 
icism. Criticisms are most hurtful, if not fateful, to all enter- 
prises of the heart; and church union is necessarily a heart 
movement. No intellectual machinery can bring it about. No 
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common mould can so fashion Christians as to prepare them for 
it. Members of the same family in the flesh, differ in complex- 
ion, stature, temperament, and taste. It will be so in the com- 
mon fold of Christ—the spiritual family. There will be a 
Paul of faith, a John of love, a James of works, a Peter of pen- 
itence and confession, but all strangely of one mind, even the 
mind of Christ. 

Let us then say of the laymen’s movement, when disposed to 
criticise, “Let it alone, if it be of man it will come to naught, if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 

But we do not mean by these remarks to make the impression 
that the laymen’s movement is specially open to criticism. It 
is based upon reasons common to the origin of such movements 
among the denominations. 

This laymen’s movement, however, is no little reflection upon 
the clergy, in that it is based upon a belief that the clergy, by 
virtue of their positions, environment, &c., are embarrassed in 
such a work, and that if it is ever to be accomplished it must 
be by the laymen who are not so surrounded. A single quota- 
tion will explain: “Relief must come. The clergy as a body 
will not bring it. A few of them are willing enough, but when 
they move their motives are impugned. Some denominations 
sit more lightly in their saddles than do others, but they cannot 
bring it. They have not the confidence of sister denominations. 
We can look only for ‘substantial and speedy relief to the busi- 
ness sense of Christian laymen.” (Richard Hassell, Feb. No. 
Review of Reviews. 

We are willing to concede at once that if church union is in 
any large measure a business or commercial problem, that our 
laymen are eminently better qualified to solve it than the clergy. 
And it is not strange that their movement assumes their busi- 
ness character, as we shall hereafter see. But if we are correct 
in placing this movement in the realm of the heart, then we can- 
not see how the stream of spirituality, upon which this move- 
ment must be borne, can rise higher than its fountain-head, in 
the clergy. 

The laymen’s movement has many novel features which we 
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might easily criticise, but which time will test. We will notice 
only one feature, which, however, is not original with the lay- 
men’s movement, but which would natyrally attract the laymen’s 
attention, and receive consideration, owing to its commercial 
character. It is the fact laid down by Bishop Coxe as a leading 
reason for the overture of the Episcopal Church. We quote 
from the Bishop in his article in the Homiletic Review for March. 
“The profligate waste of Christian resources, spiritual and ma- 
terial, implied in the perpetuation of sects, calling for five or six 
men in villages where one pastor would suffice, and leaving cor- 
responding destitution in the new States and Territories,” is the 
question as the good Bishop sees it. 

Our ears have become used to this cry. It was hoped that 
the key had at last been found which would open all hearts to 
an acceptance of a common basis for church union. And, 
strange to say, it was not a creed, not a form of worship,, not 
even a confession or pledge of faith, but a mere practical ques- 
tion of men and money. Certainly this would catch the alert 
business eye of our day, but as certainly will it fail in its promise 
of uniting the different branches of Christ’s kingdom. This is 
purifying the stream, and ignoring the fountain. So long as de- 
nominationalism exists as it is, so long will this “profligate waste 
of Christian resources” continue. Cure the zsm, and you stop 
the waste. The cause lies back of the realm of the practical. 
Here is at least one problem which the practical cannot solve. 
No use trying to heal the patient until the cause of the disease 
is removed. Denominationalism is the cause of this “wasting” 
disease. 

But this is only one, and a small evil of the denominational 
life as we now have it; and we cannot believe that this was the 
burden of Christ’s prayer for the unity of his followers,—the 
‘waste of forces.”’ When men have grace enough to come to- 
gether on a practical basis of advancing the Master’s kingdom, 


then denominationalism will have lost all of its objectionable 
features, and a union will be possible. 

But is there not a higher ideal than this? Practically it would 
be a grand achievement, hastening the time of the Lord’s com- 
ing. But is even this a strong argument for union? Is not the 
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spectacle of a divided church a far greater hindrance, in the 
eyes of the world, and far more wasteful of the spiritual forces 
of the Church, than the occasional extravagance of men and 
money? At any rate it is asking too much of those devoted to 
the mission work of their own church to give way for anybody 
or anything. “The field is the world.” The fault lies back of 
this. The cause must be one before the work can be one. 

We must, however, notice Bishop Coxe’s article, already men- 
tioned. The argument used by the good Bishop would hardly 
pass as being fair. His best point is subject to this criticism. 
He says that many of the Protestants already profess to agree 
on all essentials, and then asks them why they do not unite, 
saying that “the way to unite is to unite.” In this manner he 
seeks to make us justify our divisions by clinging to non-essen- 
tials, and to lay the blame of keeping up a divided church, as 
well as of causing a divided church, upon those whom he is 
pleased to call “the sects.” He asks, what encouragement is 
given Episcopalians to sacrifice things which they regard as es- 
sential for a union with those who will not even give up non- 
essentials ? 

Upon the face of it this seems good logic, and puts “the 
sects,” as he calls them, in an unenviable position. But the ut- 
ter weakness of the argument lies in what he claims as essentials. 
Remembering that he would make the episcopate an essential 
which is the differentiating feature of his church, and understand- 
ing the full meaning of the term by which he designates those 
with whom he would unite, calling them “¢he secés,” his lan- 
guage becomes biting sarcasm, and destroys that good feeling 
which is absolutely indispensable even to a fair discussion of the 
question, and actually puts a hindrance in the way of union. It 
is assuming, right in the face of this era of good feeling, the 
ugliest form of all division, viz. “We are right and you are 
wrong.” 

This then reveals the spirit of this movement so far as we 
have been able to discover it. Many good men in all denomi- 
nations are rejoicing over the prospects of a church coming 
more closely together, who are inwardly congratulating them- 
selves that as this union is approached the whole body of Christen- 
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dom will be found heading for their respective standards! A 
good brother of the Christian or Disciples’ Church, on hearing 
the above sentiments said, “Well my brother, you are making 
progress, and will soon be ready to adopt ‘primitive Christian- 
ity,’’’ which was of course his “anity.” And I know that many 
of us as Lutherans have comforted ourselves with the thought 
that when the whole range of doctrinal discussion shall have 
been compassed, the Church universal will be found gravitating 
toward the Christological conception of the Lutheran Church. 

Bishop Coxe takes a pessimistic view of the whole matter, 
and finds encouragement only in the Scripture assertion that 
“ten righteous can save a Sodom” of which in the figure, the 
Episcopalians are the holy “ten,” and all Protestantism besides 
is the “Sodom.” But he still gives Protestantism the hope of 
the “prodigal.” He says that a second and more sober con- 
sideration of the overtures of his church must certainly bring 
“the sects” to see that they are purely Scriptural. Otherwise 
he says,:““We must frankly choose isolation.” His only mean- 
ing of the overtures from his church is therefore contracted to 
the simple declaration, merge in us, and lacks even the very first 
requisite of any and all union, viz., a fraternal spirit. 

We would not, however, be too severe on the bishop. He 
has simply been honest to his feelings and convictions, and the 
sad thought with us in the whole matter is, that we fear the 
bishop represents the greater part of all the union sentiment of 
the day. 

It would then be no addition to the subject under discussion, 
if we did not say that if ever there is to be union, I as a Lu- 
theran must make some sacrifice for it. 1 must give up some- 
thing I hold dear, and that is dear to my church. But I must 
also add, that something dare not be anything fundamental to 
the religion of Christianity. 

The General Synod has been characterized by a fraternal spirit, 
and has thereby brought down upon her the accusation by fel- 
low Lutherans of being “Unzonistic,” which is supposed to be 
something very bad. In the minutes of the General Synod’s 
Convention at Omaha, 1887, page 50, the committee on “Lu- 
theran Church Union” reported, “that after varied efforts in this 
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direction they have been unable to accomplish anything practi- 
cal, and would therefore ask to be discharged.” The report was 
adopted and the committee discharged. And thus is buried our 
hope at present for family union. 

In the report of the committee, (same minutes, page 56) re- 
sponding to the overture of the House of Bishops, and which 
was adopted, occurs this expression, (Resolution 3) “We deem 
the restoration of the organic unity of the Church, at the present 
period, neither desirable nor practicable.” A committee was 
however again appointed, which in its report at Allegheny 1889, 
(see General Synod Minutes page 48) said it had “little to report.” 
This committee however reported a correspondence with the 
secretary of the House of Bishops, in which the secretary asked 
how they were to understand the General Synod’s action as ex- 
pressed in the words above quoted,” we deem the restoration of 
the organic unity of the church, &c., adding, “that if the plain 
meaning these words bear is intended, there is little use of a 
conference.” The committee answered the secretary by saying 
that the expression quoted “was interpreted as clearly taking 
into consideration the numerous great and conflicting divergen- 
cies in the doctrinal and ecclesiastical position of the different 
communions calling themselves Christians—divergencies at pres- 
ent too great and vital for ‘organic’ union.'”’ The report goes 
on to say “though ‘organic unity’ should be unattainable now, 
there might be something gained in the way of approach to the 
object of the Saviour’s prayer through some possible plan of 
mutual recognition, fellowship and codperation.’” The com- 
mittee then asked “that if the chairman’s interpretation of the 
meaning of the declaration concerning the ‘desirability’ and 
‘practicability’ of organic union should be incorrect, the Synod 
so advise.’”” This report was adopted and the committee dis- 
charged. We find no reference whatever to this subject, possi- 
bly for good reasons, in the minutes of the General Synod held 
in Lebanon, Pa., in 1891. 

Certainly there is nothing very encouraging in all this to the 
great question which is being so widely discussed in our day. 
Surely the General Synod merits no odium on account of 
“unionistic sentiments.” 
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But we are not on this account to give up the thought. The 
need of a more serious and earnest consideration of the ques- 
tion is only the more strongly argued. As long as Christ’s 
prayer stands, it is the duty of all believers to seek to have it 
answered. It is also argued that the plan for such union has 
not yet been proposed, that the spirit for it is not yet present, 
and that the question itself has not yet taken sufficient hold 
upon the hearts of Christ’s followers. 

We desire, then, to emphasize our simple ground, understand- 
ing now that the ground must commend itself to the many and 
diverse bodies of believers. It is that Christ is and can be our 
only bond. The practical part of this proposition is seen in our 
fellowship with sweet spirits of all denominations. They are 
no less loyal to their own denominations, but they do so breathe 
the spirit of the Master, that we find ourselves in an atmosphere 
where we are ashamed to ask them to what church they belong 
—indeed the question is not even suggested. 

There is this unpleasant fact however that we are pained to 
note, viz., that shese liberally inclined Christians are not the ones 
who rise most easily to chief seats in the councils of their respec- 
tive denominations. Let it be printed in DOUBLE EMPHASIS, THAT 
THE LUST OF POWER AND LEADERSHIP WILL BE THE LAST DEMON 
CAST OUT OF A DIVIDED CHURCH. 

But Christ is the only bond of union; first because of man; 
because only as Christ is magnified in man can he overcome the 
party spirit ; because his denominational peculiarities have be- 
come so identified with his religious nature, as to make them 
seem to him to be his religion—so dear to him, indeed, that 
only when he is made to feel that the sacrifice is for the Master 
himself will he give them up; because only heart bonds bind. 
No observance of forms, or externals, or of any non-essentials, 
can prevail over these strong human propensities. Christ is the 
only bond of union. Secondly, because of Christianity ; be- 
cause Christ is not only the center, but also the circumference 
of our religion. He is its head, heart and life. 

No dogma of Christ will do. This would open up the whole 
field of theological polemics. No opinion would do. This im- 
plies a master opinion to which proud humanity would not bow. 
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No creed can be this bond; for this would only be at best a 
compromise which would leave all the diverse sentiments un- 
molested. 

The bond must be Christ—his holy and divine person, under 
whom we must unite as under our elder brother. “Thou art the 
Christ the Son of the living God.” Against this bond hell it- 
self can not prevail. 

Why should there be any objection to this simple confession 
as the basis of such union? Christ of miraculous conception, 
crucified, risen from the dead and ascended into heaven, was the 
sum and consensus of Christian doctrine as preached by the 
Apostles. It ought to suffice now. It would be infinitely bet- 
ter for Christendom were this now the only gospel preached. 
Our deviations from it have caused our divisions, and until the 
deviations are removed, we cannot unite. 

The trouble then is in man. Shall I say unsanctified man ? 
If you will allow me to include myself, I will say unsanctified 
man. But it depends much upon who is the man and what his 
position. 

I believe the strongest coloring entering this prismatic com- 
bination of denominational rays comes from our respective lead- 
ers. The mass of believers, as I believe, rest peacefully, if they 
rest, in the pure, white light of a simple Christianity. 

The farmer knows nothing of the seven principal colors of 
the sun-beam. All he cares to know is that this sun-beam fer- 
tilizes his soil, germinates his grain and ripens his harvests. It 
remains for the scientist and artist to dissolve God’s light and to 
speculate upon its several properties and components parts. 

I believe I represent the great majority of those to whom we 
minister and who are the Church, when I say that they are not 
specially concerned about the spectrum analysis of the rays of 
light which come streaming down upon a lost world from the 
cross of Christ. They know that this light fertilizes their cold 
and sinful hearts, quickens the germ-seeds of truth and ripens 
them into holy living. It remains for the theological scientist 
to experiment with these rays by dissolving them and appro- 
priating to himself those he most fancies. What folly this is, 
an axiom in Euclid proves, viz., “that the whole is greater than 
any of its parts.”’ 
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Brethren, if you want and need some way by which to desig- 
nate me, for your personal convenience, you may call me Lu- 
theran, if you must and will. The name was first given in de- 
rison and forced upon us by our enemies, and yet is so honora- 
ble withal that you will not hurt my feelings. But personally 
I am not afraid of becoming lost among Christ’s sheep. And 
since there are more Lutherans in the world than all Protestant 
Christians combined besides, I shall not feel lost or lonely if you 
will persist in shutting me off among those of the Lutheran 
fold. But for myself I want to say that I have no such desire 
as this, and find my spiritual affinity at once with those who 
truly love our common Lord. I love my own family best, and 
under the present order of things shall do all in my power to be 
loyal to all of its best interests, but when under the focus of di- 
vine love my church-family shall come to propose nuptial bans 
with the other families of Christ’s flock, I can enlarge my heart 
to the larger circle this will make, and will make these sisters- 
in-law sisters-in-grace, and hence, sisters indeed. 

What then is the nature of this whole question? Is it prac- 
tical? Is it doctfinal? Is it of polity? Is it of essentials or 
non-essentials? We have much to settle before we are ready 
to convene that conference which under the baptism of a new 
Pentecost, and in the light and revelation of a new Apocalypse 
shall fix the basis for such union. 

However this union shall be brought about it cannot be es- 
tablished by sentiments on the one hand, nor can it be formed 
by a careless compromise of the truth on the other hand. 

It is said of Toplady who was a rigid Calvinist, and of Wes- 
ley who was a zealous Arminian, that they would not commune 
with each other on account of doctrinal differences. And yet 
the former writes, 

“Rock of Ages cleft for me 

Let me hide myself in Thee,” 
while the latter wrote, 

“Jesus lover of my soul 

Let me to thy bosom fly.” 
One in the riven side of our Lord, the other resting on his 
bosom,—both one in Christ. The question of our union must 
be carried to Christ. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE ETHICAL AIM OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., LL, D. 

“And He that sat upon the throne said, Behold I make all things new.— 
Rev. 21 : §. 

Life rightly takes its start from its end. What it is to be- 
come and secure settles the direction and movement from the 
beginning. Its great purpose must decide how it is to be lived. 
The good which in the divine plan of the world is proposed for 
us, must like a pole-star, hold the eye and nerve the hand, if we 
are to reach the divine things at the consummation. For, the sys- 
tem of the world is a thought, a thought of God, with a sublime 
and glorious purpose. The law of our lives is teleological. The 
intended end determines everything—is the all-shaping, ruling 
thing. The future decides the present. Our to-morrows gov- 
ern our to-days. The coming time must be master of that 
‘which is. It must be so, in a system that is rational and moral, 
above the mere existence of clods. To this law we must vol- 
untarily and mtelligently conform, if we are to stand in our lot 
at the end of days. 

See the principle. The entire work of the watch-maker is 
controlled from first to last, in every whee! and tooth, by the 
conditions of the time-piece that is to be. The artist lays on 
every color, or makes every stroke only as the purposed picture 
or statue demands. The sight of stars constructs our tele- 
scopes. The foreseen trains of traffic and travel lay the steel 
rails along our valleys, tunnel our mountains, and span our 
rivers with bridges. It is the future crops that plant our or- 
chards and vineyards. Art, science, common toil, are all mov- 
ing upon lines that are drawn by this law. There is hardly an 
intelligent act of our daily or hourly lives that is not made what 

*A Discourse to the Graduating Class of the Theological Seminary of 
the General Synod of the Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa., June 5, 1892. 
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it is by powers that come to us out of that future into which we 
are forever going. Were there no such rational ends in view, 
life would be meaningless, chaotic; unregulated and worthless. 
It is our appointed, divinely designed future defore us that not 
only gives worth and grandeur to our present, but is to hold the 
helm and decide all the way, and the means of the way, till we 
come to that which God’s love and providence are intending for 
us, if we will take it. Into this mighty plan, opened by eternal 
Love, in which there is 

“One far-off event 

To which the whole creation moves,” 

we are to bring our lives and all our work. 

What is the one great aim in which all aims centre and find 
accomplishment? The text is the divine proclamation of it. 
He who sits upon the throne—that throne which represents the 
meaning of life and the world—announces the purpose of the 
whole manifold movement: “Behold, J make all things new.” 

It is a familiar truth with you all, that Christianity is the cen- 
tre and ruling fact in this world’s history—all preceding ages 
moving toward and preparing for it, and all after ages taking 
thence the divine power and carrying it forward to its consum- 
mation. To that end—for the race for which the earth itself 
with all its history exists—all time, with Christianity as its heart, 
is moving on, with all its seemingly broken lines, its surging 
forces and myriad energies. This is the ruling place of Chris- 
tianity in this world’s movement-—the very heart of it all. And 
the heart of Christianity, that which stands for every thing 
which z¢ means and seeks to do—so the text brings into impres- 
sive view—is the renewal of human life, the restoration of it to 
order out of the world’s sin, the recovery of men and perfecting 
them in righteousness, goodness and blessedness. The very 
summit of its purpose, the Alp that rises above and beyond 
every other Alp, is character and right life. Christianity is su- 
premely ethical—God’s work for new life and holy order out of 
the earth’s sin, unrighteousness and woe. 

This ethical aim of Christianity, as the supreme purpose of re- 
demption and providence, is the truth at which we are to look 
particularly this morning. It is a truth that well deserves the 
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emphasis of this special hour and service—with deep meaning 
and practical directive power, it seems to me, for you who are 
about to pass out into the active labors of the Christian minis- 
try, and with solemn import to every man who wishes to adjust 
his life to God’s plan and stand right at last. 

1. This great truth has hardly ever been more than half ap- 
prehended by the Church. Indeed, it is only beginning to come 
fairly into view, in its grand significance and intense practical 
import. Though the supreme ethical character of Christianity 
illuminates every page of the New Testament, and glorified the 
apostolic type of its power, the succeeding human development 
became foo human, and soon began to obscure it, permitting 
this purpose to fall into the back-ground. Very early, in the 
necessary process of formulating the truths of the Gospel, hu- 
man onesidedness tended to an absorbing conception of it as a 
system of doctrines, rather than as a renewal of life and the 
earth. In its new view of man and his unspeakably momen- 
tous relation to another world, the just balance of its meaning 
and duties of this world suffered disarrangement. Judaism 
brought over into it some notions which tended to make it rest 
in outward forms and ceremonies. Converted heathen philoso- 
phers introduced corrupting ideas from their old paganisms. 
More and more its profound spiritual intent was neutralized, and 
practice was satisfied in a Christian profession, with characteris- 
tic observance of church rites, worship, and formal proprieties. 
The union of Church and State under Constantine and his suc- 
cessors further relaxed the relation of doctrine to its true divine 
ethical fruits. The masses of the people, throughout the em- 
pire, were soon Christians in name, and semi-pagans in life. A 
spurious asceticism, an immoral craze that led men to abandon 
their place and duties in personal and social relations, having 
swept the preceding century, swept on in increasing absurdity 
and wrong. Vile inflictions on the body, renunciation of prop- 
erty, withdrawment into deserts and caves, unnatural and re- 
volting self-mortifications, mendicancy and pilgrimage, wearing 
hair-cloth, immurement in squalor, refusing meats and eating 
filth—countless austerities surpassing those of the fakirs of In- 
dia—these things took the place of the pure, sweet, good life 
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which God would have in every sphere of human relationship, 
duty and activity, and marked the supposed loftiest ascents of 
the Christian idea and worthiness! For long dreary centuries, 
anchoretism, with its swarming monks and nuns, grotesque will- 
worship and self-imposed works violative of all the normal re- 
lations which were divinely meant for men and society, fastings 
and offerings, penances and celibacy, indulgences and obser- 
vance of days and seasons—anything, almost, that substituted 
an arbitrary externality for dutiful and loving living where God 
had set men—formed the very peaks of supposed Christian ex- 
cellence and eminence. It has been well said: “Men will wran- 
gle for religion; write for it; fight for it; die for it; anything 
but—live it.” 

Another baleful influence came in from the side of philoso- 
phy—from the hard, dry, Aristotelianism of the Middle-Ages 
which, in its excessive speculative methods, tended strongly to 
leave religion with but little touch on morals and life. Meta- 
physical subtleties absorbed the working powers of the theolo- 
gians—theology standing away off from life, intenser for set- 
tling the mysteries of scholastic quodlibets than for saving souls 
or making men good. Except here and there, in special cases, 
the ethical beauty of Christianity was through the Middle Ages 
almost lost under doctrinal and ecclesiastical corruptions, which 
annulled the true power of the Gospel and hid from view its 
grand spiritual and moral intent and glory. It is true, it was all 
this time, in multiform ways and in spite of perversions and cor- 
ruptions, an unspeakable blessing, the greatest, brightest and 
best the earth ever saw or felt. Christianity cannot exist and 
act at all, without being that. Even in such sadly faulty form 
and application of it, it accomplished a mission of regeneration, 
righteousness and uplift for men and society such as to seal it 
radiantly as of God. Yet, with the exception of the few whose 
divinely sanctified life shows what it could have done for all, it 
is too apparent to be questioned there was through those cen- 
turies a melancholy and woeful failure to apprehend or rightly 
apply the full moral purpose and power of Christianity for the 
redeeming and perfecting of human life, either personal or so- 
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cial. Its intention for character seems to have been almost lost 
sight of. 

And after the Reformation brought a new morning to the 
long night of the Church, and the restored truth of justification 
by faith put men again in true living relation of sonship with 
God for the true life of righteousness, the hot polemic rage that 
soon absorbed theological effort and aim, the civil and religious 
upheavals, wars and revolutions that then swept and wasted 
Christendom, prevented, in great degree, the carrying forward 
of the saving truth into its right and full fruitage of personal 
and social excellence and blessings. And when quieter times 
came, did not a one-sided ecclesiasticism rest too much iv mere 
intellectual orthodoxy, in which Christianity’s high moral intent 
and power for a Christ-like life dropped largely out of view—a 
period of spiritual deadness that, on the one side invited the 
canker of rationalism, and on the other was somewhat relieved 
by a fresh work of grace in pietism? Temporary and partial 
awakenings, and quickenings of the Church to its true life, now 
and then, here and there, have indeed lessened the evil and lifted 
up believers in some measure toward God's new order of real’ 
redemption. But, alas, how far below the standard of the Gos- 
pel, even in Protestantism at its best, has been the prevalent 
conception and type of Christian life and attainment. How 
poorly the Sermon on the Mount has been illustrated. Perpet- 
ually, save in exceptional individuals, the grade has been low, 
an unworthy contentment with getting inside a state of pardon 
and some inchoate signs of converting grace. Not to be “saved 
from sin,” but to enjoy an easy and indefinite use of God's 
forgiveness of sins, seems to form the sole conception that thou- 
sands on thousands have of the intent of redemption. Some- 
times it has looked as if the Church held as the supreme article 
that clause of the creed which says: “I believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins,” as though relaxation of the divine justice into a 
mercy that may permit wrong-doing to go unpunished, were 
the final thing in God’s plan for men—oblivious, all the while, 
of the grandest reality in that “kingdom,” the sound of whose 
coming echoed all through the ages of the Old Testament, the 
kingdom that is “righteousness, joy, and peace in the Holy 
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Ghost.” The Church has not obediently listened to the divine 
summons to “go on to perfection’ upon the basis of saving 
truth, and saving grace, but has been far too content to be ever- 
lastingly busy only with laying again the foundation of first 
principles and first experiences. 

[s not “salvation,’’ about which we so “joyously sing,’’ con- 
tinually thought of as something for the future, for the next 
world rather than as a present attainment of state and character 
—the kingdom of heaven simply an object of forseeing faith, off 
somewhere among the stars to be gotten into when death breaks 
up our present home, a pre-empted mansion in the Father's 
House when houses fail here? Faith takes out an insurance 
for the next world—against hell, and for an inheritance in the 
heavenly country. Even when Christians rise to the conception 
that salvation is meant to be a present reality, and heaven a 
thing begun now and here, how much the whole idea is yet re- 
stricted to a little happy sentiment, a mere emotionalism, a sweet 
sense of adoption, enjoyment in worship, the aesthetic happi- 
ness of rites and ceremonies—possibly, too, the pleasure of 
what may be technically called “Christian work.” The most 
rapturous emotionalism, or luxurious aesthetic formalism, is, 
however, often conjoined with uncertain morals and a life that 
will not bear the light of dav. I think it is Phillips Brooks 
that has declared that the business of Christians is still largely 
an illustration of the ethics of paganism. And when we look 
even at those features of the Church that are best, really rich 
with the pure life of grace and the divine power and excellence 
of redemption—where under inspired faith and consecration the 
workers of the Church, ministers and laymen, are showing a 
Christ-like devotion in rescuing the lost and evangelizing the 
world—is it not a sad fact, that even in this best range, effort is 
largely satisfied in simply bringing the subjects of grace across 
the margin from condemnation to forgiveness, with credible 
profession of trust in Christ, but with hardly a conception of 
that complete regeneration into which forgiveness and adoption 
are to bring them, “working out” the real salvation in a new life 
of duty, holiness, righteousness, love, goodness, real “obedience 


to Him whose world men live in.” 
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II. Now, over against all this failure rightly to hold in view 
and apply our holy Christianity, stands this clear proclamation 
of the divine purpose and plan, summoning us to a better con- 
ception and working out of the great intent of redemption and 
providence in the world. We are to rise up to a true view of 
the ethical character and aim of Christianity. We are called 
upon to look upon and treat this as the supreme thing in God's 
redeeming love and work, exhibiting the very goal and consum- 
mation which the mediatorial Throne is seeking through all the 
powers and agencies of saving grace. 

Christendom to-day, as in no other period, is coming to see 
this moral purpose of redemption. Not theology alone, but 
philosophy and science and poetry are being inspired with the 
vision, and pleading for its better realization, as the world’s only 
hope of regeneration and peace. That the present emphasis on 
this point is voiced even by many who have surrendered much 
or all of the supernatural faith of the Church does not abate 
from its ¢ru¢h, but rather accentuates the call that Providence is 
making upon the followers of Christ to rise to a better concep- 
tion and application of it. Let us look at it a little further, in 
its Scripture basis and relations. 

This supreme ethical purpose belongs to Christianity in both 
the grand relations in which the Gospel touches mankind, viz., 
in its work of individual salvation, and in its work for society or 
the order of general life. It means personal renewal and char- 
acter; it means also socia/ renewal or the putting of men right 
with one another in the organism of humanity. We must re- 
call these two things separately. 

1. As to men personally this divine design is indisputable. 
Redemption, in its deepest essence, for you and me, is redemp- 
tion from a wrong or immoral s/ate and action of our fallen na- 
ture. “Guilt” and “condemnation” also came along with the 
“first disobedience” in which the law of duty was forsaken, but 
only as consequence, a witness to the burning wrong of the act 
violative of what was owed to God and righteousness. And 
man’s deepest woe now is the disorder or corruption in his na- 
ture, under which it acts sinfully, immorally. It is lost to the 
true life of duty. The great, all-consummating purpose of re- 
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demption was, and forever remains—a thing beyond forgiveness 
of sins to recover the sinner’s nature out of its wrong, immoral 
state and action, into holiness, right life in thought, feeling and 
action—to restore the believer from bad character and life to 
good, and bring him to de again, in nature, power and conduct, 
the being of excellence and glory that man was primarily made 
to be. This zs true redemption, deliverance, salvation. Nothing 
short of this is. And to this thorough recovery all the word 
of God looks and calls, from the opening chapters of Genesis to 
the closing words of Revelation. It is universally conceded 
that the Old Testament speaks little about the loss of the soul 
in the next world, but rings its ever resonant admonitions 
against the loss or lack of righteousness in this—all its types 
and symbols, its sacrifices of expiation and cleansing, being 
burning condemnations of sin and impressive calls to repentance; 
all its prophetic voices but thrilling rebukes of wrong-doing, 
and clarion summonses to righteousness; all its psalms and music 
but echoing praise for the divine grace that renews the heart 
and restores the life to the blessedness of obedience to the moral 
law of God. The lofty ethical demands of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, along with their revelation of grace, form their unique and 
distinguishing feature. Their ceaseless voice is: “Keep judg- 
ment and do righteousness’’—“Cease to do evil and learn to do 
well’—«Offer to God the sacrifices of righteousness.” 

And when the New Testament brings us the fruit of the Old 
Testament budding time, the kingdom of heaven out of the 
preparing period, the Son of God, in the Sermon on the Mount 
as the fronunciamento of the aim of saving grace, takes the old 
law of duty and conduct, deepens it, broadens it, intensifies it, 
making it touch down into the s¢ate of the heart and sweep round 
and through the whole compass of*human thought, feeling, and 
action—so that when that sermon closes, it has carried the law 
of duty into a spirituality, solemnity and glory before unknown, 
forever standing before the moral sense of the race as the un- 
surpassed, unsurpassable, and unequaled ethical ideal. Life 
lifted into the mould of its requirements would present ideal 
manhood ; for the ascent to which it is to be carried is: Be ye 


“perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
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But more than that. The Son of God did not only thus pic- 
ture the character which his kingdom seeks for its subjects, but 
provided the means and powers to produce it out of our fallen 
nature. He brought again the fountains of the divine power 
and purity down on the plane of humanity by the incarnation. 
He shed forth on the earth the full white light of truth and duty 
in his teachings. Going to the cross he made an atonement for 
sin, expiating all its guilt. In his resurrection he triumphed 
over death and opened the gates of a heavenly immortality. 
He marked his ascent to the throne by the sending of the Holy 
Ghost to renew and sanctify. And for all this gospel age till 
the end shall come, he, from that throne, out of which he still 
speaks to us, has established under the Holy Ghost means and 
powers of regeneration and renovation, of washing and quick- 
ening, of guidance and strengthening, of culture and elevation, 
in which, after and beyond the forgiveness of sins, each believer 
is to become a “new creature,” the things of the old fallen, im- 
moral life passing away and ail things becoming new, the law 
of eternal duty and righteousness, not annulled, but established 
and written in the heart made alive in its love. All together, 
the order of salvation is an order that looks to a full recovery 
of man to true life in holiness and duty, a renewal that is de- 
signed to transform personal character after the model of Christ’s 
own perfect manhood and prepare the forgiven Church for pre- 
sentation, in whole and each individual, “without spot or blem- 
ish or any such thing,” “without fault before the throne.”” And 
it is to be observed that all through this dispensation, along with 
the invitation to a gracious, blood-bought pardon, the loudest 
demand is: “Let every one that nameth the name of Christ de- 
part from iniquity,” (2 Tim. 2:19) and: “Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
think on these things.” 

I say that forgiveness, justification by faith, stands as only the 
first step in the application of redemption personally ; and that 
beyond that and pre-eminently, Christianity means a /2fe, the 
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recovery and perfection of human nature in its ethical character 
and action, enthroning the principles of duty, love, and right- 
eousness in the conscience and the heart, and bringing personal 
life into rhythmic, musical harmony with eternal righteousness 
and goodness. 

2. But the great divine purpose covers the relations of man 
with his fellowmen—social regeneration. Though each man is 
a unit, and saved as a unit, he is a unit of a race, in which each 
touches others every hour, under obligations whose fulfillment 
or violation quivers and thrills through the whole organism of 
society. If one member does wrong, the rest suffer. If one 
does right, it helps the others. No man can live to himself, or 
die to himself only. There is a human solidarity, into which 
every one’s life is organized, that has been disorded and agon- 
ized by sin, and is to be redeemed to order, goodness, and 
blessedness. So social regeneration is part of the supreme ethi- 
cal intent of Christianity—not to be wholly postponed to the 
heavenly social state; for the kingdom of heaven is to come, in 
its measure, here. 

The thought of Christendom is all astir with this relation of 
Christianity to-day. For, despite the blessing it has always 
been in adjusting inter-human relations and social duties, re- 
moving wrongs, giving back rights, wiping out slavery, exalt- 
ing woman’s condition, relieving the oppressed, defending the 
weak, and helping the poor, it is universally recognized that 
Christianity has not been rightly or fully applied to social prob- 
lems and for the victory of right and righteousness. But its 
very efficiency in raising the race into purer and nobler civiliza- 
tions, and through its science and discoveries and more manful 
activities multiplying the comforts and amenities of life, it has 
created intenser dissatisfaction with the remaining wrongs that 
still distress and torture social conditions. Everywhere there is 
a deep, and no-longer silent sense of evil and disjointedness in 
civil, social and economic relations—crying out now as never 
before, in spite of all the progress and richness of modern sci- 
ence and culture. The ferment of unrest and dissatisfaction is 
running off wildly into the enormities and horrors of anarchism. 


It is the old sore of szz, the immoral relations of man to man, 
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“man's inhumanity to man’’ which “makes countless thousands 
mourn”’—the painful need of remedy for which, is witnessed to 
through the centuries by Utopia after Utopia of proposed relief, 
from Plato’s Republic and More’s Imaginary Island, down to 
Bellamy’s «Looking Backward.’ But these schemes are wells 
without water. Not one ache have they taken out of the pain 
of the social state—nor will they. Art, science, invention, phi- 
losophy, political economy, cooperative schemes, all the enor- 
mous activity and colossal work of recent progress, have no 
healing for the evil, and must fail to bring in the new day, the 
social regeneration, the age of right and brotherhood, and love 
and peace. Evolution, in its far away golden age, by the ever- 
lasting struggle for existence, the battle of strength against weak- 
ness, contains no prophecy of the millennium. For, the millen- 
nium must come not in the victory of strength, but of good- 
ness. 

It is to be deplored that in the recent and current emphasis 
laid upon the ethical side and aim of Christianity, rationalism, 
agnosticism, and every ism that holds lightly to, or has swung 
off from the orthodox faith of the Church has been taking up 
the plea and seeking leadership. Some of the most beautiful 
delineations of the ethical superiority and glory of Christianity, 
have come from these classes. This is the one splendor of 
Christianity that still holds their eye, despite their falling away 
from its supernatural doctrines. But let it be forever remem- 
bered that it is not in their agnostic negations, but by the old 
truths of a divine Saviour, through a vicarious atonement, justi- 
fication by faith, and regeneration by the Holy Ghost, that this 
ethical result can come. There is no other dynamic. This is 
humanity's only hope. No other has ever appeared upon the 
horizon. Apart from this there is no morning star. Black 
night settles down on man and the world. Only in Christian- 
ity’s regenerating power, through free forgiveness and new life, 
which he who is on the throne seeks providentially to apply 
through his people, may the remedy come. We freely confess 
that Paradise lost may never be fully regained in this fallen 
earth. The hope of it is only a sweet dream of dreamers. But, 
oh, if the followers of Christ—and be it remembered Christian- 
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ity works to this goal goal through zvdvidual life,—would only 
apply the teachings and principles and powers of Christianity 
fully, in all their many-sided relations and influence,—a true 
leaven for the whole lump,—first to their personal character and 
then to everything around them, wherever their organic life 
touches, in the family, community, business, politics, govern- 
ment of towns and cities, and all inter-human relations and 
economic questions, in the loving spirit of Christ and the brother- 
hood of man, according to the “golden rule,” truly the “first 
Fruits’ of Paradise restored would appear and ripen. A better 
state than the best dreams of Utopias would become solid fact. 

For, the social ethics of the gospel, which Jesus preached, 
have never been illustrated. There is not a single part of or- 
ganic life, that, even among the most cultured Christian peoples, 
is yet fully Christianized. The so-called Christian home is not 
yet what it ought to be—in nine cases out of ten. As to the 
business of Christian communities, recall the characterization of 
it by Bishop Brooks. In the so-called Christian city or town, 
do not the Christian citizens too much commit the sway to men 
and methods on which and whom no smell of the ethics of 
Christianity has passed? And in so-called Christian nations, 
what chance have these principles for their peace-giving, healing 
regenerations amid the sordidness, lust of gain and power of 
the ruling classes—some of them heads of the Church, who in- 
stead of bringing in the reign of righteousness and peace, keep 
on, century after century, draining away the life and resources 
of the people, down to a woeful poverty and suffering, in main- 
taining standing armies, and every now and then, dashing them 
together in wars of ambition, on fields of blood? Yes, there 
is room for a better illustration of the divine social principles 
and powers of Christianity ! 

Young brethren, about to pass forth into the high position 
of co-workers with God, you see in this ethical aim of redemp- 
tion and providence, some points of vital, practical moment. 

1. Most clear is your duty to adjust your whole work to this 
divine purpose. Into this all lines of your labor are to con- 


verge. Beyond all things else, and shaping all, you are to seek 
to bring men out of the bad life of sin into the newness which 
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is the goal of God’s plan. If you keep not your eye regula- 
tively on this, you are losing sight of the supreme grandeur of 
your co-work with him who is on the throne. It is something, 
oh, something unspeakably great, to be instrumental in bringing 
souls inside the gates of repentance and forgiveness, where in- 
cipient renewal may show some beginnings of a better life. But 
if you rightly apprehend this you will see its exceeding precious- 
ness and worth in its being the promise and potency, under the 
Saviour’s grace, of what is beyond it—personal character in 
righteousness and love, transformed at last into a divine man- 
hood whose pattern is Jesus Christ. You will see the present 
as related to the future—the beginning with respect to the goal 
—and you can never be satisfied with the Christian life under 
your care, if only away down in first principles, with no aspira- 
tion or movement toward perfection. It is only by keeping the 
grand future in mind, that you can bring it down rightly into 
the present, as regulative and efficient power and uplifting en- 
ergy. As the glorious goal is seen even through the vista of 
years, work toward it in straight line, with no dropping of your 
eye or relaxation of hand. 

2. Very helpful, further, will this truth be in lifting your in- 
terest and labors above the range of trifles—little things apart 
from the substance or life of religion. Nothing so empties a 
man of littlenesses, petty side issues and questions, as a soul filled 
with the supreme, glorious things of God’s purpose. Often 
have high talents, the treasures of scholarship, and zeal that 
rests not day nor night, been absorbed and sunk in matters that 
are formal, not vital, circumstantial, not of inner essence, mat- 
ters involved in modes and customs and aesthetics—and cere- 
monial and architecture—a tithing of mint, anise and cummin 
instead of the weighty matters of the law of righteousness and 
love, and the harmonization of actual life into the music of God's 
spiritual order. Some of these things may not be without some 
relation to the real Christian life ; but they do not lie at its heart, 
or form its substance, or stand for its power. Take hold, and 
keep hold of the great things, the supreme things. This will 
rightly subordinate all other things, give dignity and body to 
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your work, uplift it, steady it, and give solid worth and perma- 
nence to its results. 

3. And in this great divine purpose, too, if kept in view, 
you will ever see the true idea of the “means of grace’ with 
which you are to do your work. It is well, under the light of 
this supreme aim of grace—to make a new humanity, with a 
new earth and heavens in which righteousness shall dwell—to 
recall the whole sweep of subordination of means to this end. 
For this great end—to renew in this way—was and is the in- 
carnation of the eternal Son, his ministry of teaching, miracles 
and example, his agony, his cross, his resurrection, ascension, 
and session on ‘the throne, the coming and work of the Holy 
Spirit, the word and sacraments, Sabbath and ministry and sanc- 
tuary. All are means for this—a complex movement of God’s 
love to get man home again in the true and blessed life he was 
made for. Never dream that the work is done by simply ad- 
ding numbers to your church-roll, however good that may be. 
It is not numbers only that is wanted, but “fe and character. 
It is on “dis side, your co-work with God, with few or many, 
must go into effect, if at all. So the “means of grace” stand 
for the real cultivation of individual life in the morally good 
and eternally right—so to overthrow wrong and bring right into 
ascendancy also in all social relations. For it is through Chris- 
tians, each one personally, putting the truth into practice on 
every side, as each one touches and deals with social, political, 
or economic questions, that the evils of society and the state 
can be rectified and harmonized in righteousness. The pro- 
fessed Christian who fails to be help to the side of the right and 
moral order in community, for purity, for good laws, for the 
overthrow of vice, disorder, intemperance, corruption and wrong- 
doing, oh, how sadly he is nullifying the true fruits of the means 
of grace, and all the riper and advanced things in the purposes of 
redemption. Hold the means of grace for character and right 
life in church-members, as well as for conversion of the world. 

4. But a final word—+the cheer this throws into your work. 
No grander work beneath the stars than to save men and build 
them up into the perfect manhood and blessedness divinely in- 
tended for them in both creation and redemption. God himself 
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has no higher aim for the outcome of things on earth. Things 
on lower range than this may pass away and fail to be counted 
in at the great consummation. But this is the gold that remains 
when all dross has perished. Your labors for this cannot be 
lost. Every atom of its influence, as it falls from your teach- 
ing or holy example, passes into the current of God’s moving 
purpose, an unfailing contribution, becoming eternal in the new 
earth and the new heavens in which righteousness shall dwell 
forever. And there, “they that have turned many to righteouss- 
ness shall shine as the stars forever and ever.”’ 


ARTICLE V. 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
By Rev. W. F. Uvery, A. M., Greensburg, Pa. 


Man is a two-fold being, consisting of body and soul. The 
body is the visible part, the medium through which the soul 
acts on the outer world; the soul is the animating principle 
which gives life, power and effectiveness to the body. 

When God created man he fashioned his body out of the ele- 
ments of the earth, and breathed into him the spirit of life. 
Moses says, (Gen. 2: 7,) “And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life and man became a living soul.” 

The union of the body and the soul by the decree of God 
makes man a living being; their separation makes him a corpse. 
Therefore the separation of body and soul is death—natural or 
physical death ; and separation of the soul from God is spiritual 
death. 

We have seen our friends die; we have performed for them 
the last solemn rites; we have laid their bodies in the ground ; 
and the question has pressed itself on our minds, Where are 
their spirits now? Whither have they fled, and what is their 
condition? These questions are of vital importance to us, but 
neither reason nor philosophy can give us a satisfactory answer. 
The word of God alone can give us any relief; but even here 
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our information is not as complete and satisfactory as we might 
desire. The mystery is not whether there be an Intermediate 
State. The Bible nowhere attempts to prove this fact, but like 
the existence of God, it takes it for granted. The place and 
manner of this state are veiled in mystery. 

Death, the second coming of Christ, the resurrection of the 
body, and the final judgment are so prominent in the Scriptures 
that the doctrine of the Intermediate State is almost over- 
shadowed by them. 

There is a spirit-world ; but where in the universe of God it 
is located has not been revealed to us, and speculation on this 
subject is useless and unsatisfactory. It is not necessary to 
know the exact position in space of the place of waiting during 
the middle state any more than we must know where heaven 
is; yet it will be interesting to examine a few of the passages 
in the Bible that refer to this subject. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures, Sheol is the word used to designate 
the place of the dead. Jacob says, “I will go down into Sheol 
to my son mourning,” (Gen. 37 : 35). The story of Korah and 
his company is, “They descended alive and all that was theirs 
to Sheol,” (Num. 16: 30-32). These two passages teach that 
Sheol is a place whither all the departed souls go when separa- 
ted from the body. The Book of Proverbs tells us that Sheol 
is the place to which men go at death, (Prov.7:5; 7:27). The 
sixteenth and the seventeenth Psalms cast important light on 
the future life of the righteous in Sheol. The first Book of 
Kings gives us the story of Elijah which reminds us of Enoch. 
The heaven into which he ascended is the sky, and determines 
nothing as to the place to which the soul of the prophet went. 
There is no doubt he went to the common abode of the dead, 
and was there in the goodly fellowship of Enoch, Abraham, 
Moses, and David. The word Sheol occurs sixty-five times in 
the Old Testament, and with two or three exceptions is transla- 
ted Hades in the Septuagint. In our common English version 
it is not unfrequently rendered grave, but generally translated 
hell. Its classic meaning is hidden-world where the spirits of 
the dead dwell; this is also its meaning in the Bible. 

This word hades occurs eleven times in the common version 
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of the New Testament, ten times in the Revised, and its mean- 
ing is perfectly plain and uniform. “All men good and bad are 
said to go immediately to Hades when they die,” (Dr. Hodge). 
When the beggar Lazarus, died we are told “his soul was car- 
ried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.” In like manner we 
fairly conclude each soul is carried into the spirit-world under 
the care of these ministering spirits, and will remain there until 
the resurrection of the body. When the rich man died his soul 
was conveyed to Hades, and hence both the righteous and the 
unbelieving dead will be carried into the spirit-world. 

When Christ was on the cross he said to the penitent thief, 
“To-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” Bishop Pearson 
says, “As man he died, as man he passed in soul, with the mal- 
efactor at his side, into the unseen world.” 

Christ's descent into hell, which is a confessional article in the 
Apostles’ Creed, is an important revelation on this subject. Just 
as his spirit descended into Hades and remained there so long 
as his body remained in the tomb, so the spirits of the dead go 
to the spirit-world and remain there until the resurrection of the 
body. 

The descent of Christ into Hades and his ascension there- 
from have redemptive value which has not been sufficiently es- 
timated by the Church. The whole doctrine of the future life 
hinges here. His descent and ascent were not for himself alone, 
for Jesus wrought a work of redemption in Hades as he had 
wrought it in the world. He had something for the dying thief 
in Paradise that he could not give him on the cross. 

A glimpse of the work of Christ for the middle state is given 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians 4 : 9, 10, “Now that he ascended 
what is it but that he also descended first into the lower parts 
of the earth; he that descended is the same also that ascended 
far above all heavens that he might fill all things.” His de- 
scent and his ascent are contrasted here and his triumph over 
his foes clearly indicated. By his descent into hell and by his 
work of redemption and triumph there, Jesus has changed the 
entire nature and character of the future life of his people. He 
delivered his people that were in the bonds of Hades and took 
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them with him in his ascension, (Matt. 27:51). He took the 
captives captive that he might give gifts to men, (Col. 2: 15), 
and now receives the worship of those in heaven, those on earth 
and those under the earth, (Phil. 2: 10). The Book of Revela- 
tion also claims this triumph for Christ when it represents him 
as having died but now living and holding the keys of death 
and Hades, (Rev. 1 : 18), and Paul makes a similar declaration 
in Hebrews 2: 14,15. Dr. Cremer says, “By his descent to 
these departed worthies and his resurrection with them, Christ 
has, for the first time, taken away the sharpness of death and 
opened heaven to all believers, as the Apocalypse in its first 
resurrection of Christian martyrs declares, “Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord from henceforth. Yea saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors and their works do follow them.” 

But the burning question comes back to our minds with in- 
creasing energy, What then is the condition of the soul in the 
Intermediate State ? 

That the soul is an intelligent, thinking being, whose faculties 
are in nowise suspended by its separation from the body, we 
reasonably conclude; but we need not depend on our reasen in 
this matter as revelation comes to our assistance. Christ him- 
self declares, that the spirits of the deceased patriarchs and 
prophets are not dead, that they are living. 

The story of Saul and Samuel is instructive and wonderful. 
Samuel said to Saul: “To-morrow thou and thy sons shall be 
with me.” That message from the spirit-world was fulfilled. 
Moses and Elijah came from the spirit-land and in the full ex- 
ercise of their intellectual powers communed with Christ on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Dives and Lazarus were in the full 
possession of all their mental faculties when they were in Hades. 
Each realized his personal identity, each had full knowledge of 
his past history as well as of his present relations and condition. 
Dives knew that in time he had lived in affluence and luxury, 
regardless of the wants of a helpless beggar at his door. Now 


in eternity he confesses his wretchedness and need, whilst the 
beggar has been taken into Abraham’s bosom. He realizes that 
by a life of unbelief and worldliness in time he has brought sor- 
row and distress upon himself in eternity, whilst Lazarus by a 
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life of faith and devotion to God has obtained the blessed re- 
ward of the faithful. 

Memory, reason, and judgment,—indeed all the faculties of 
the soul are as active and even more active than when they 
were associated with the body. For the soul, free from the dis- 
abilities and limitations imposed upon it by the infirmities of a 
sinful body, will be more active and far-reaching in its search 
for knowledge and more successful in its attainments of results 
in wisdom and mental power than in the present organization. 

It is evident from the parable already referred to and from the 
Book of Revelation that the dead in Christ are in a state of 
blessedness. They are free from the sorrows and sufferings of 
this life and from the trials and temptations of sin and Satan. 

But whilst I believathat they are at rest from the worry, wear 
and work of time, and enjoy infinite bliss with Christ in Para- 
dise, yet I do not think that they are idle. Dr. Steblens says, 
“God is a living, active, all-pervading Spirit, and is he not able 
to create a sphere for the activity of all those who lay aside 
their bodies and go out of sight?’’ Does he not tell us of the 
ministering spirits? “God may employ many above,” says Dr. 
Cremer, “who are mighty as witnesses here to preach the gos- 
pel among the dead.”’ 

We know that he is a being of infinite wisdom who has made 
nothing in vain in all this world. Not only every planet and 
star has its place; but every creature however small and insig- 
nificant, yea, every atom of matter in this wide universe. Do 
you suppose that the immortal souls that have been created in 
the image of God, and for whose redemption the blood of Christ 
has been shed will be overlooked in the administration of divine 
grace? Do you think that the saints who have served the Lord 
here and gained the divine favor will be retired in the spirit- 
wor'd and laid away in the quiet unknown just as you would 
store away so much useless lumber in some obscure place? 
Nay, truly, God has a place and a work for each one in his king- 
dom. I do not believe that the spirits of our departed, who 
have been so active here, and so successful in their work for 
Christ, are now sleeping. “Angels are ministering spirits.” 
Why not saints, who will judge the angels? How often we 
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wonder at the mystery of God’s providence in the work of the 
Church. How sorely we have been distressed at times because 
some eminent and faithful servant has been taken away in the 
midst of his usefulness—often a young man on the very thresh- 
old of a life of great promise. We would feel that a great loss 
had been sustained should that man now be regarded as dead 
to all active service. But to know and believe that in the great 
and wise administration of God, that man so active here, that 
servant so well equipped for good work, has only been promoted 
to a higher sphere and a greater field of usefulness in the king- 
dom of Christ is a grand and inspiring thought. 

Perhaps you suggest that the Scriptures give us no clear 
ground for such visions. We answer they nowhere forbid or dis- 
courage the indulgence of thoughts like these. We are en- 
couraged to look for great things in the future world. “Now 
are we the sons of God, but it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.”’ 

As there is great activity, there will be corresponding develop- 
ment. The souls of the redeemed, though in a state of blessed- 
ness, are still aspiring to higher degrees of knowledge and 
greater advancement in holiness. They are waiting and look- 
ing toward the complete emancipation and perfect redemption 
of the whole man, when in the resurrection at the last day, soul 
and body shall be again united, and man fully redeemed, with 
a pure spirit in a perfect and glorified body, shall enter into the 
full communion of Christ. This is the consummation of bless- 
edness for which they have been preparing. This is the goal 
to which they have been looking, and the happy issue for which 
they have been longing. 

This is the Easter morning of the redeemed, for whose dawn 
they have been waiting, a morning that shall not decline again 
to evening. It shall dawn on all the earth and the graves of all 
the righteous dead shall be opened. The saints shall rise ; they 


shall meet Christ in the air and there will be a happy reunion 
of the souls and bodies of all the redeemed. They shall dwell 
in blessed communion with Christ, they shall ascend with him 
to his kingdom of glory and enjoy the fulness of his salvation 
forever. 
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Whilst this is true concerning the righteous, what shall we 
say about the unbelieving and ungodly. To them the Interme- 
diate State is a condition of unrest and unhappiness,—a vestibule 
of kell. The future life will be a reproduction of this present 
life, for men will be judged in the future according to the deeds 
atid opportunities in the present life. Those who have had the 
light of the Gospel but have refused to accept its teachings and 
have rejected its offers of pardon and salvation will also be re- 
jected in that day, as we have seen in the case of Dives, and as 
the apostle Paul declares concerning those who odeyed not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Every one shall give an ac- 
count of the deeds done in the body. “There is no respect of 
persons with God. For as many as have sinned without law 
shall also perish without law, and as many as have sinned in the 
law shall be judged by the law,” (Rom. 2: II, 12). 

But millions have gone down to Hades without any know!l- 
edge of Christ. Our hearts are moved as we think of those, 
and we earnestly inquire, is there no hope for them in God ! 

According to Revelation there is only one name under heaven 
whereby men can be saved—-“out of Christ there is no salvation.” 
Therefore the salvation or condemnation of every soul is to be 
determined by its attitude to Christ. Hence Christ must be re- 
vealed to each soul or he can not be accepted or rejected in any 
proper sense. “How can they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard?” The word and sacrament are the ordained 
means of salvation. We know no other and are limited to 
them. But shall we presume to say that God knows no other 
means? Says a distinguished minister, “It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that those who have never heard of Christ in this world 
should have him revealed to them in the world to come.”” The 
apostle Peter comes to our assistance in this great dilemma, say- 
ing, “For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God,” (1 Pet. 3:18). And 
then he makes the wonderful declaration that the infinite love of 
Christ which has been revealed to us in time has also stretched 
over into eternity embracing those who were in the bonds of 
Hades, for “he went and preached to the spirits in prison.” 
He had preached to the living and so could be their judge; he 
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must also preach to the dead that he may be their Messiah as 
well as their judge. Hence says Peter, «For this cause was the 
Gospel preached to the dead, that they might be judged accord- 
ing to men in the flesh and live according to God in the spirit,” 
(1 Pet. 4:6). We understand this text to mean that Christ’s 
presence brought light to the spirits in prison, showing them 
the sinfulness and loss of their life in the flesh and revealing to 
them motives for a life of holiness to God in the spirit. 

But it has been objected by some that the word xypvoom, 
used here does not mean Zo preach. We have examined the word 
carefully and have found that it is used over fifty times in the 
New Testament, and in the great majority of places it means to 
preach the gospel. If we needed any further proof that this is 
the meaning here, we have it in the parable, (1 Pet. 4 : 6,) where 
éevayvéhigé@ is used to signify the same preaching. Some say 
that this preaching was not to the dead at all but to the people 
of the old world by the spirit of Christ in the person of Noah 
when these people were still living; but Alford has well said, 
“Every word of every clause of the inspired statements protests 
against any such construction.” Peter says it was fo the dead. 
Some think that this preaching was to the good, who died wait- 
ing for the coming salvation: but our text says nothing about 
the govd. Others say that Christ preached both to the good 
and dad alike; to the former he preached the Gospel, to the lat- 
ter he announced judgment and condemnation — But this inter- 
pretation does not agree with the character of the Holy Re- 
deemer as set forth in this chapter. The motiverof Peter in re- 
ferring to this preaching to the spirits in prison was to show the 
sympathy and longsuffering of our blessed Saviour. He says 
Christ showed his tender mercy to us when he died in our stead, 
the just for the unjust; but he declared his infinite love to all 
mankind when he crossed the bounds of time and revealed him- 
self to the dead in the spirit-world. 

This interpretation of the passage is strongly supported by 
the Apostolic and Church fathers. They hold that Christ de- 
scended into hell, preached the Gospel to the dead and declared 
his Messiahship and royalty there. Hermas declares that Christ 
preached the Gospel to all the dead and Ignatius and Polycarp 
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agree with him. These, being Apostolic fathers, are supposed 
to express the opinion of the primitive Church. 

Athanasius, whose orthodoxy goes unchallenged, declares 
that the message of the Gospel was made known to all, that all 
in the bonds of Hades might be set free. 

We have not space for the several utterances of the fathers 
but will mention the names of a few who concur in the above 
opinions. Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, 
Eusebius, Gregory, Ambrose, Chrysostom and Augustine. 

Luther and Melanchthon have accepted the doctrine of Christ’s 
descent into hell and emphasized its importance in the work of 
redemption. Luther only ohe year before his death in his Com- 
ments on Hosea 6: 2, says, that “Christ preached to some in 
the under-world who were disobedient at the time of Noah and 
waited for the long suffering of God, etc., and were forgiven for 
the sake of Christ’s atonement.” Melanchthon says “Christ 
awakened the fathers and preached to the spirits in prison,” but 
he. declines a positive opinion as to the purpose of this preach- 
ing. 

Among the commentators who concur in the above opinions 
we mention Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Meyer, Stier, Gerlach, 
Riegor and Julius Miiller. Dr. Briggs says: “This passage (1 
Pet. 3 : 19, 20,) makes it plain that Jesus, during his three days 
of death, went to both sections of the middle state and preached 
the gospel to the dead as he had preached it to the living.” 

Dr. Herman Cremer says: “This preaching in the realms of 
death was first undertaken by Christ himself and we may infer 
from that an intimation as to how far this preaching in the realm 
of death extends.” (Compare Ezek. 16 : 53). 

Therefore says Dr. Cremer, “It is Scriptural to believe in the 
possibility of conversion in the realms of death.” (Compare Rev. 
20: 15-15. 

Dr. Friedrick Ahlfeld and Dr. John Konig hold the same 
opinion. This belief, often called the “wider hope,” is held by 
many eminent divines both in Europe and America. But it 
must be remembered that this belief holds out no inducement 
to us who have the Gospel to neglect its offers here in the hope 
that we can be saved hereafter. As Dr. Ahlfeld says, “This 
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doctrine is not to be so construed as to make it a cloak of our 
indolence.” It only applies to those who without any fault of 
theirs, did not know Christ here. If Jesus had compassion on 
the souls of those who died in unbelief in the olden time, will 
he not pity those to whom no messenger of salvation came in 
the times of the prophets? and will he not also pity those to 
whom no Gospel has been preached since the coming of Christ, 
whether an unbaptized infant or unevangelized adult? I do not 
believe thet the great sin of the Church in so long neglecting 
the last command of Christ will be charged to the account of 
the poor ignorant heathen. 

To conclude: There zs an Intermediate State. All the souls 
of the departed are now in this state awaiting the resurrection 
of the body at the last day,—the great Easter-tide of the ages, 
when God will manifest before the whole universe his wisdom 
and justice, power and love. 

As there is no salvation out of Christ, as no soul can know 
and accept Christ without a revelation, every soul must have 
the Gospel preached. 

As God is a being of infinite justice and love as well as _holi- 
ness and truth, and as he has declared that he has no pleasure 
in the death of the sinner, but desires that all men would come 
unto him and be saved; therefore, to vindicate these attributes 
of his being, we believe, God will reveal himself to those who 
are in ignorance of his plan of redemption. He will not con- 
demn them for not accepting the Gospel that has never been 
made known to them. Therefore we conclude that if Christ is 
not revealed to men in time he may be made known to them in 


eternity: that the souls of those, whether children or adults, 
who have died in ignorance of Christ and his Gospel without 
any fault of theirs, may come to the knowledge of him in the 
future world. And we may thus look for the fulness of salva- 
tion in the end of the world, at the consummation of all things, 
when Jesus Christ will be @// and in all. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE REFORMATION AND CIVIL LIBERTY. 
By Davip H. Baustin, D. D., Springfield, Ohio, 


The genius of human history is the providence of Almighty 
God. All the genuine reforms which have marked the progress 
of this world’s history have been born of the world’s deep 
needs. They have been the answers of God out of the utter- 
most height to the human in its uttermost depths. The philo- 
sophical historian who undertakes to explain the onward sweep 
of human progress upon atheistic or agnostic assumptions, or 
by referring it to merely human agencies, essays an explana- 
tion at once defective and erroneous. It is defective because a 
one-sided effort at explanation leaving out of view the provi- 
dential factor entirely, and erroneous because the human ele- 
ment in history is incapable of a satisfactory explanation with- 
out some recognition of the element that is divine. The fact 
that every step of this world’s progress toward the realization 
of the ideal state of society has been under the divine superin- 
tendency, is the primal fact, the dominant or master idea which 
furnishes the key to an intelligent conception and an adequate 
solution of this world’s weary march along the succeeding cen- 
turies of its history. Behind the long series of external events 
which in their mere outward and visible succession appear to be 
traceable to mere ordinary historical causes, the devout and 
thoughtful trace the workings of an Almighty hand which at 
one time touches the springs of human action, and at another 
permits or thwarts the plans of ambitious and designing men, 
and all for the accomplishment of designs, which at the time 
of their execution are incomprehensible to men. 

In no period of the world’s history, since the days of the 
apostles, have the designs of this supernatural agency been more 
intelligible and its workings more manifest, than in the striking 
circumstances, distinguished personages and significant series of 
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events, which are associated with that epoch marking period 
known as the Reformation of the sixteenth century. That great 
movenfent under Luther was fertile in benign influences and has 
bequeathed to us, especially in this country, under God, a heri- 
tage which the most thoughtful have not been slow to recognize. 
We are about to celebrate in this land, and upon a scale of mag- 
nificence hitherto unknown especially in its industrial aspects, 
the discovery of this continent, by Christopher Columbus, that 
event which has been so mighty in results in these modern 
times. There are few more sublime spectacles in modern history 
than the departure of Columbus from the little port of Palos, 
dominated as he was by faith in the idea that somewhere to- 
ward the west there was a hitherto unknown continent. To 
that idea he held on with an importunity and persistency which 
were unconquerable. He was successful, and the world to-day 
crowns him with an honor which attaches to but few names, 
and recognizes the worth of his work by placing his name 
among the benefactors of mankind. He has left behind him 
more abiding memorials of his own works, than any one of the 
great leaders of modern times, who have been the honored 
agents in changing the fortunes of the world, excepting Martin 
Luther, the honored leader in the great movement which fos- 
tered and bequeathed to the times succeeding him the two great 
factors in their civilization, viz., religious and civil freedom. 
Luther has been called “the father of modern civilization.” 
He it was who emancipated the mind from ecclesiastical bond- 
age. He it was who proclaimed that peculiar sort of freedom 
of thought without which it is easy to see that in spite of our 
boasted modern inventions, the spirit of the middle ages must 
have been prolonged indefinitely and the course of modern civ- 
ilization, in consequence, been essentially different from what it 
has been. In seeking for the genesis of our civil liberty we 
must go back of Marathon and Bannockburn, back of the con- 
test between England's Barons and King John at Runnymede, 
back of the Long Parliament, Magna Charta, the Continental 
Congress and the American Constitution, back of Bunker Hill, 
Gettysburg and Appomattox, back of the Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of Independence, back of Milton, Pym, Crom- 
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well and Hampden, back of Washington, Adams, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, back even to the fertile fields of the New Testament 
which Luther once more opened up to mankind. Said the pres- 
ent scholarly Attorney General of the United States, in an ad- 
dress given in Connecticut on the last fourth of July,—“We can- 
not claim for our Anglo Saxon ancestors any special preémi- 
nence as champions in the great tournament of freedom. Ro- 
mance with all the grand figures of its Launcelots, its Arthurs 
and its lvanhoes, furnishes no picture of such heroic courage, 
moral and physical, as Martin Luther nailing his theses, his 
declaration of the right of private judgment, to the door of the 
Church in Wittenberg, or standing in the hostile presence of the 
Emperor of Germany and his magnificent array of Kings, 
Princes and Barons, in the Diet of Worms, and to the demand 
that he recant announcing ‘I cannot and | will not recant a sin- 
gle word.’ If it be said that the contest of Luther was for re- 
ligious rather than civil liberty, the ready answer is that civil 
and religious liberty are inseparable ; that one cannot live when 
the other dies.” 

These are true and wise words. The principles which have 
generated, and fertilized our liberties, were the principles revived 
and reaffirmed by Luther. The religious freedom which he as- 
serted, produced and marked out the way for the exercise of 
two other kinds of freedom which have been the most impor- 
tant factors in the progress of the last 350 years, viz. freedom of 
the individual and freedom of the press. The stubborn monk’s 
stern protest made the printing press the true servant of hu- 
manity, and first opened up the way to civil freedom in lands to 
which the mariner’s compass wight point the way. Those were 
prolific ideas which Luther projected into his times. Their 
strength and fervor primarily lie in their conception of salva- 
tion. They were the same ideas which gave their great power 
to the early preachers of Christianity. Luther did not accord- 
ingly spend all his time in fierce denunciations of imperialism 
and papal usurpation and bondage, but to the reaffirmation of 
the ideas of St. Paul regarding the grounds of hope for the soul's 
salvation. The Reformation thus in its first stages was a dis- 
tinctively religious movement, not a political or moral one, 
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although perforce of the religious ideas asserted it soon became 
both political and moral. “Get quit of the Pope, said Luther, 
get rid of the priests, rid of all that stands between the individ- 
ual soul and God. Let God and the soul stand face to face. 
Let God and the soul know and be known to each other. Here 
I stand, I can do no other. God help, me for God commands 
me.’ Faith, which brings a man inio a face to face knowledge 
of God, and which brings justification, peace in the conscience 
where God lived, where God’s voice was heard, believed and 
obeyed—this was the primary and fertile idea which set free and 
stimulated the energy, intellectual and moral of the individual 
and thus augmented the forces of which our civilization is the 
product. Luther gave back to the individual his proper auton- 
omy. The right of private judgment, religious liberty—cal! it 
what you will; it produced the growing respect for the rights of 
the individual, and the ampler room afforded for the unfolding 
of his powers, and for realizing his aspirations. It gave rise to 
such action and achievements in the field of civil action, as 
would have been impossible under the dominance of any other 
idea than that of the assertion of personal rights with respect 
to religion, the highest concern of man. The principles enun- 
ciated by Luther at once fostered a habit of mind which was 
thoroughly incompatible with a patient endurance of tyranny at 
the hands of civil power. From the very beginning they pro- 
moted the multiplied advantages which freedom brings in its 
train, and became the inspiration which marched triumphantly 
over great battle-fields and gave dignity and power to the peo- 
ples who received these great truths which had been obscured 
by papal priests for one thousand years. They produced the 
great national movements in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and Britain in the era of the Reformation and made the 
great creators of modern civil liberty in Europe and America. 
They inspired the Huguenots, when bidding farewell in vast 
numbers to their father-land, after the revocation of the edict 
that allowed them to live in peace, and the dwellers in the Low 
countries in fighting their great struggles in the swamps by the 
sea, as well as the Puritan exiles who came to Plymouth. 

There was something indeed in the character of the German 
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people, let it be noted now, which especially qualified them for 
taking the lead in this great feature of the Reformation. The 
fundamental idea of Luther entered the Teutonic man and made 
his thought anew. Of this people Tacitus, writing in the first 
century, said, “Others go to battle, these go to war.”’ Birth, na- 
ture and education endowed them with a chivalrous spirit. 
Among them there was no effeminacy and from their mothers’ 
breasts they had drawn a manful resolution and stubbornness of 
purpose which made them unconquerable. When other and 
neighboring nations were becoming emasculated by the pleas- 
ures of Italian degeneracy, the Germans were forging that strong 
substructure upon which was built a future nobleness and strength 
of character. They loved freedom and were not to be cajoled 
with trifles, cheated by imposition or subjected by oppression. 
In harmony with the sentence of Tacitus quoted above, they 
fought and lugged at each other because there was no foreign 
foe possessed of a capacity for fighting and lugging equal to 
themselves. They were a serious and thinking people who 
reasoned slowly, and whenever reverse of triumph came they 
unfalteringly proceeded on the assurance that principle insisted 
upon must at last rule events. There was among this people 
an overwhelming sense of right, which would make a popular 
truth when once started among them invincible. Whether it be 
blind Johann at the battle of Crecy tying his bridle to that 
of the knight before him and riding into the fray, or Margraf 
George the Pious, rising before the Augsburg Diet in 1530, and 
affirming—“Before 1 would deny my God and his Gospel, I 
would kneel here before your majesty and have my head cut 
off,’—the impulse in each case was the same. It meant that 
the Teuton loved liberty, and was fearful only of God, in mat- 
ters of religion and conscience. 

It was from such a people as this that Luther sprang, and 
among whom he enunciated his great principles and fought his 
great battles. His appearance at the Diet of Worms, on the 
17th of April, 1521, says Carlyle, “is the great point from which 
the whole subsequent history of civilization takes its rise.’ 
«“ «Here | stand, | cannot do otherwise, God help me.’ It is as 
we say the greatest moment in modern history.” Further says 
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Carlyle: “English Puritanism, England and its parliaments, 
America and the vast work of these two centuries: French rev- 
olution, Europe and its work everywhere at present; the germ 
of it all lay there. Had I_uther in that moment done other it 
had all been otherwise.” The remark of Froude in his great 
tribute to Luther and his work, is in the same line—“Had he 
done otherwise the whole world would be thinking differently 
to-day.” The fountain head of all that can properly be called 
modern history was there. The great historic period through 
which society is now passing began, in so far as that which be- 
longs to the whole of universal history can be said to have a 
beginning, with Luther's stubborn stand for personal liberty and 
private judgment. The progressive realization of that for which 
he contended, has brought to the world all that is worthy of be- 
ing called civil liberty. The primary fact that man was free be- 
fore God, and should be untrammeled in his access to God, 
could not be abstracted and have no application to a man’s civil 
and social relations. When Luther projected the truth into 
modern civilization that the Bible, and the Bible interpreted by 
private judgment and not by papal authority, should be the su- 
preme standard of man’s faith and practice; that the Church 
derived her authority from the Bible and not the Bible its au- 
thority from the Church, then the reformer uttered the thoughts 
which have given us our free institutions, free thought, free 
press, free schools, free Bible and free Church, our freedom of 
scientific investigetion and all the multiplied forms of industrial 
activity in the midst of which it is our happiness to live. The 
immeasurable superiority uf Protestant to Papal countries is ev- 
idence cf the fact that they are rooted in the germinal ideas of 
the Reformation. That Reformation by virtue of its being a 
return to the teachipgs of Christ and Paul, accomplished even 
more than it attempted. It revealed ideas, produced energies, 
and displayed elements in religion which wrought powerfully 
for human freedom, and created in the state a freer and higher 
life and in society a nobler purpose, greater independence and 
more equal justice than had hitherto been realized in the earth 
on anything like a large scale. Mr. Lecky has said—*Tol- 
eration is created by skepticism, and belongs to a skeptical age.” 
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Post-reformation history disproves that assertion. Where reli- 
gion is made a matter of conscience, and not of the magistrate, 
toleration is necessary. That religious persecution and fettered 
freedom has sometimes darkened the annals of Protestantism, 
must be admitted. It has always been, however, in a departure 
from the true principles of its great leader. Whenever Protest- 
antism has attempted to coerce conscience by punishing reli- 
gious dissent with the sword and fagot, it has been illogical and 
inconsistent with its own genius and primary principles. 
Consider the state of affairs with regard to civil freedom, at 
the time when Luther liberated the bible from its medizval 
bondage. The doctrine then prevailed that the pope and his bish- 
ops had the divinely conferred right of supremacy, to question 
which was a crime to be punished with the severest penalties. 
The civil ruler who refused to exterminate heretics and coerce 
obedience, did so at the peril of his crown and life. The clergy 
exercised a severe censorship over authors, printers, booksellers 
and readers. The decrees of the councils by which it had been 
sought tu place some limit on the absolutism of the popes, had 
been either secretly evaded, openly set at naught, or solemnly 
reversed. The conflagration kindled in Bohemia by Hus had 
fairly burned itself out, and his death at the hands of the Coun- 
cil at Constance, in open and shameful disregard of the Empe- 
ror Frederick's promise of safe conduct, was an ominous warn- 
ing. Censures, prohibitions and inquisitors were employed to 
keep every eye closed. The enunciation of a new truth was a 
heresy and a crime, against which the anathemas of the ecclesi- 
astical and the power of the civil forces were hurled and arrayed. 
The Waldenses alone, as a visible body of protestants against 
despotic doctrines, survived as a visible body, and they were 
thrust back into their Alpine retreats and neither in numbers nor 
organization had made themselves very effective. Savonarola, 
the fervent Dominican of Florence, had fallen a victim to Alex- 
ander VI. in 1498. Men were becoming embittered at the 
Church and its exactions, and restive under the vexations and 
meddling tyranny of the state, and were asking whether or not 
their bondage was to be eternal. Rome, by gradual encroach- 
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ments, was making it her chief business to baffle and defeat ev- 
ery effort looking toward an ampler liberty. 

Such was the situation when Luther found that Bible in the 
convent. The fresh proclamation of its truths produced a 
change, and men at once began to learn something of the limits 
of civil authority. ‘They came to understand something of the 
principles upon which the Lord and his apostles acted. Two of 
those apostles were once forbidden by the Jewish Sanhedrim to 
preach the Gospel and made this reply : “Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard.’ Upon this broad and evangelical principle 
Luther planted himself at Worms. They came to learn that 
civil government was an ordination of God, that it must be 
obeyed within the proper limits of civil jurisprudence, that ev- 
ery soul must be subject unto the higher powers, that there is 
no power but of God, and that this is the prerogative, not of an 
oligarchy or aristocracy only, but of the people likewise. It 
was the revival of the scriptural doctrine of the state which over- 
turned medizval misconceptions, and out of which has grown 
all the wholesome freedom of the succeeding centuries. 

The influence of the new movement on the civil institutions 
of Germany began to manifest themselves immediately upon 
the commencement of the Reformation. There is a marked 
contrast between pre-Lutheran and post-Lutheran Germany. 
In the former the rights and voice of the people were very lim- 
ited in scope. The Emperor was chosen by three ecclesiastical 
electors, the archbishops of Mentz, Treves and Cologne, and 
four lay electors, viz. those of Palatine, Saxony and Branden- 
burg together with the King of Bohemia. Theoretically that 
Emperor was the successor of the Roman Emperors Julius and 
Constantine, the ruler of the world or, at least, of so much of it 
as he could bring under his sway. He was also looked upon as 
the successor of Charles the Great, the lay head of western 
Christendom. To show the prevalent conception of the ruler 
it is only necessary to instance the case of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, who on his death-bed directed that his body should lie 
in state for some days, that men might “come and see the lord 
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of all the world who was dead.” “Take away the rights of the 
emperor,” said a law book written in the fifteenth century, and 
who can say this house is mine, this village belongs to me.” It 
is language which would almost have startled an old Roman. 
The emperor was nothing more nor less than a middle-age feu- 
dal king. About the middle of the fifteenth century some effort 
was made toward a system of regular assemblies under the name 
of diets, but anything like a general representation of the peo- 
ple was unthought of. The diets were only attempts at the 
more regular organization of the old feudal assemblies of the 
nobility. During all this time the arts of Germany were crude, 
her progress tardy and her condition unsatisfactory. Her sol- 
diers renowned for bravery and prowess were fighting the battles 
other than their own, while the weak among her people were 
oppressed by strong and opulent lords, who levied upon their 
goods and their domain, she was without laws or lawmakers, 
poor, abject and humiliated. Such was essentially the state of 
affairs in his native land when the little son of Hans Luther 
romped in the shades of the Thuringian forest. 

No sooner however had the Reformation been inaugurated 
that a change set in. The princes seemed to have forgotten the 
character of the German people and to have misunderstood the 
genius of the new movement, in behalf of larger liberty, and 
when in 1519—two years after Luther's protest at Wittenberg — 
Charles V. became the Emperor, he was required by the assem- 
bled princes to sign conditions which had not hitherto been at- 
tempted, and which in an earlier day would have been looked 
upon as revolutionary. Those conditions in substance were 
these, that henceforth without the assent of the princes the em- 
peror should make no alliance nor project any war with a for- 
eign nation: that he should introduce no foreign troops into 
the empire, nor hold any diets beyond its limits: that Germans 
alone should fill the offices of Germany, and that the business 
of the empire should be conducted in either the German or 
Latin language. “Sign these conditions or we put the Saxon 
elector in the place,’’ was the demand, and so Charles with an 
ambition for all the crowns he could secure, and regarding him- 
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self still as an autocrat, agreed to the conditions. Germany 
ruled by a native, who was to be counseled by natives and in 
the nation’s tongue, this was a bold, strong and decisive step to- 
ward larger civil freedom. The people making demands, taking 
exceptions to the decrees of the monarch, proposing new 
measures, all this was very different from the old way. Charles 
was assured by his counsellors that the new movement, to which 
the people were ardently attached, was evanescent, and that in 
the aftertime all would be made right again by force. But the 
aftertime was not a time of recession. The people had sprung 
suddenly into an atmosphere of independence. Men were at 
last invested with the privilege of thinking for themselves. The 
momentum of the new movement was resistless. Post-Lutheran 
Germany had ascended to a higher plane from which she would 
not be dislodged by imperial mandates or papal excommunica- 
tions. 

Freedom of thought in religious matters, and the overthrow 
of the ancient ecclesiastical tyranny by the Protestant move- 
ment, naturally led to inquiry into the basis of civil and politi- 
cal rights, and accordingly wherever the new movement spread 
a contest ensued with absolutism. In the Netherlands the he- 
roic struggle for religious and political liberation from Spanish 
despotism was successful. In England the conflict issued in 
what is known as the English Revolution, in which the subjects 
of controversy were the privilges of the Parliament versus the 
crown, and perfect religious liberty versus Episcopacy and Pres- 
byterianism. The Independents who abjured the constitution 
of Presbyterianism, were, if one may so express it, the English 
Lutherans of their times. Their movement was the outgrowth 
of the principle for which Luther contended, and is the great 
event of the seventeenth century. The chief cause of that rev- 
olution was an effort to suppress the reformed faith before it had 
accomplished all its legitimate results, but not before the seeds 
of liberty had been sown broadcast in the land. These princi- 
ples spread until the crisis which turned the scales in favor of 
civil freedom was brought on by the famous Archbishop Laud 
and Charles II. in a reckless attempt to force upon the Scotch 
a form of government and worship both of which they abhorred. 
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“To this step,” says Macaulay, “taken in the mere wantonness of 
tyranny and in criminal ignorance, or more criminal contempt 
of public feeling, our country owes her freedom. The first per- 
formance of the foreign ceremonies produced a riot. The riot 
rapidly became a revolution.” When Charles lost his head he 
gave the great principle to the knowledge of all kings, that they 
are for peoples and noi peoples for them. 

But the principles of the Reformation contended for by Lu- 
ther have worked out their best results for civil liberty on the 
American continent. The discovery of Amerca was not the re- 
sults of an accident, as many discoveries have been, but was 
very manifestly under the superintending providence of God. 
Columbus died in ignorance of the real grandeur of his dis- 
covery, and believed that he had only been the agent in open- 
ing up a new pathway to the old resorts of opulent commerce 
in the East. It filled the civilized world with wonder and de- 
light. To the intelligent it opened up a field of new and bound- 
less inquiry: to mere adventurers it offered hitherto unknown 
opportunities: to commerce it was an invitation to enter upon 
unlimited enterprise. Every one awaited with intense eagerness 
further developments. That discovery came at a time when 
great changes in the aspect of spiritual life in Europe were in 
progress, and greater changes in the temporal affairs of the na- 
tions were being effected. New forms of government, civil and 
ecclesiastical were devised and proposed, and the seeds of free 
institutions, so conspicuous now and which were scattered broad- 
cast, germinated in generous soil, and bore fruit, of which our 
own republic is the best and fairest specimen on the earth. The 
discovery of this continent afforded a new opportunity for lib- 
erty, and that opportunity was embraced. 

There is a current failure to trace the causes which contribu- 
ted to the establishment and development of our civil institu- 
tions to their true source and origin. Those causes antedate 
the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, or the settlement at 
Jamestown. The Puritan is usually regarded as the founder and 
special conservator of all our liberties. I would write no word 
of detraction from his merited honors. The Puritan was a grand 
man with which to seed down a new continent. He was un- 
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yielding in his devotion to righteousness and human freedom. 
He was hardy and inflexible, and by the most complex combi- 
nations of political social and religious life, had been tested and 
established in his capacity for self-government. His faith and 
fortitude in putting out to sea in the Mayflower, his peril in re- 
connoitering along our eastern seaboard in a little boat covered 
with sleet and ice, his fidelity in remembering his covenant and 
keeping the Sabbath in snow knee deep, are things not to be 
forgotten or depreciated. He was stern and intolerant, but the 
“awful virtue” of the Pilgrim fathers, was incalculably better 
than the frivolity of the Cavalier, and the shyness and poor eth- 
ics of the Jesuit. He gets more than his due sometimes how- 
ever in estimating the sources of our freedom. Those sources 
reach back to the great truth revived by Luther, a truth which 
caused men to be abased only before God, and which !ed them 
to burst shackles imposed by an arrogant hierarchy and a ty- 
rannical absolutism. The nailing of the theses to the church 
door in Wittenberg was the first impulse given to those senti- 
ments of true freedom which have culminated in the free insti- 
tutions which are our birthright and inheritance. It was on 
this continent, in this new world, and by reason of the antece- 
dents, character and object of the first settlers, that this great 
religious, political and social principle of the Reformation, found 
a wider and more favorable sphere, its true and proper home. 
Our history more than any other presents its development and 
realization, and it has given us that individualism, and self-re- 
liance, that enterprise and energy, which in religion, civil affairs 
and commerce have been characteristic of our people. 

The men and women who, fleeing from persecution, that un- 
molested they might enjoy liberty of conscience and political 
freedom, laid the foundations of our government, were true Prot- 
estants “They brought with them into the new world,” says 
De Tocqueville, “a form of Christianity which I cannot better 
describe, than by styling it a democratic and republican religion. 
They contributed powerfully to the establishment of a democ- 
racy and a republic; and from the earliest settlement of the em- 
igrants, politics and religion contracted an alliance which has 
never been dissolved.” “Who can foretell,” says Villers, another 
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Frenchman, writing when our Republic was yet in its infancy, 
“Who can tell all that may result in the two worlds from the ex- 
ample of the Americans? What new position would the world 
assume if this example were followed? and without doubt it 
will be in the end. Thus a Saxon monk will have changed the 
face of the whole world.” “The Reformation,” the same writer 
further says, “introduced a new order of things. Powerful re- 
publics were founded. Their principles still more powerful 
than their arms, were introduced into all nations, and hence 
arose great revolutions.” How clearly is the hand of God's 
providence to be traced in the founding of a nation on this con- 
tinent, having for its basis the principle contended for by Luther 
in the Reformation? The discoverers of this continent, it is 
true, were Roman Catholics, and in consequence papal govern- 
ments claimed the results of their discoveries. They came, as 
we have seen, largely impelled by a secular impulse. The hori- 
zon of enterprise had been greatly widened, and the spirit of 
maratime adventure had become aroused. The Italians held 
the highway of the Mediterranean Sea to commerce with India 
through Asia Minor, the Red Sea, the Caucasus and Persia, and 
new ocean pathways to the far east were eagerly sought. Seek- 
ing thus an aqueous highway to the east these papal mariners 
found a new world in the west, and claimed it as their own. 
Just a few years later it was, however, that Luther passing the 
dragon-guarded portals of that vast hierarchy which had been 
consolidating for a thousand years, woke the world with the 
cries of revolution. There was not room enough on the old 
continent for these great gladiators to fight out their great con- 
test, and singularly enough there followed the emigration of 
these separate religions to this land. They came, both Protes- 
tant and Romanist. 

As a matter of historical fact, religious freedom was first 
planted in this country by the Swedes, and afterwards by Penn. 
It was Gustavus Adolphus, the Lutheran King of Sweden, the 
hero of the thirty years’ war which had been caused by schem- 
ing Jesuits, who first endeavored to establish a colony in the 
wilderness in which every man should be free to earn his own 
living and worship God as he saw fit.”” Bancroft tells us that out- 
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side of Mexico the very first colony in North America was a 
Protestant colony planted by Dr. Coligni, and that Jesuit priests 
stained the soil of the new world with the blood of its colonists 
purely because they were Protestants. In France the Reforma- 
tion had met with enemies in the court, the church and a ma- 
jority of the people. Those who attached themselves to the 
reformed faith faced the hardest of problems. The faith they 
held their king would not allow. The duty their conscience de- 
manded the state declared a duty not to be permitted. Grieved 
because of their condition, Coligni resolved, if possible, to find 
an asylurii for his people in the new world, where they might 
enjoy freedom. He therefore sought an interview with Cather- 
ine, the regent of the young king, Charles the IX. The audi- 
ence being granted, he laid before her the desire of his suffering 
countrymen. His request was granted, in the name of the 
young king, and a charter was given by which Coligni was au- 
thorized to send an expedition to Florida to establish a colony 
there. Accordingly three vessels were quickly fitted out, and 
on the 18th of February, 1562, loaded with French Protestants, 
they sailed for the west. Their voyage was successful and their 
thanksgiving earnest and devout. They established their colony 
on the St. John’s River and took possession of the land in the 
name of their young king. But a few days after the arrival of 
these colonists they saw five ships coming in from the sea. 
These anchored within speaking distance of the Protestant ships, 
and among other questions asked by the invading squadron was 
this one: “Are you Catholics or Lutherans?” To this the an- 
swer was given: “We are Lutherans of the new religion.” The 
Protestant leader then inquired who the invader was, and was 
answered: “I am Pedro Menendez, commander of this armament 
which belongs to the king of Spain, Philip I]. I have come 
hither to destroy and hang all the Lutherans | can find, either 
on land or sea, according to my orders received from the king, 
which are so precise as to deprive me of the power of saving any 
one whatsoever; and these orders I shall execute to the letter ; 
but if I shall meet with any Catholic on board your vessels, he 
shall be treated with good treatment: as for the heretics they 
shall die.”” Menendez and his merciless Spaniards fell upon 
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these Protestants, who came more than half a century before 
the Puritans, and no one was spared on whom they could lay 
hands. Men, women and children were heartlessly butchered, 
and over the bodies of a few men hanged to some trees, was 
placed this inscription: “ot as Frenchmen, but as Lutherans.” 

This was the first shedding of blood for conscience and liber- 
ty’s sake on the American continent. Thus the Lutheran has 
his share, and a large one, in the procuring of our liberties, and 
many a Fourth of July orator and Thanksgiving sermonizer fails 
to trace the causes which have contributed to the establishment 
of the civil institutions under which we live, on back to their 
true source and origin. What mighty and beneficent influences 
have come from the spirit which impelled the victims of Me- 
nendez to martyrdom, have been attested by these centuries of 
progress. “Out of them,” says Lossing, “have been evolved the 
representative government, the free institutions and the liberty, 
equality and fraternity which are the birthright of every Amer- 
ican citizen.” It is possible that had all North America been 
settled before the time of Cromwell, the feebleness of the early 
reformed faith could never have withstood the old faith. This 
however is certain, that the Declaration of Independence and 
the American Constitution never would have been written had 
Luther not nailed his theses on the church door at Wittenberg 
and made his valorous stand at Worms. God, in his far-reach- 
ing providence, put Christianity on a new trial here along with 
the persecuted seekers for liberty, and the result was the estab- 
lishment of a Christian republic on a grand scale. This was the 
sturdy work which followed the faith of the fathers, into the in- 
heritance of which we, the sons, have entered. The first thing 
Protestantism did on this continent was the republic itself. 
That its forces have not been expended existing agitations on 
the old continent certainly prove. Our civil heritage from the 
Reformation, then, is a demucratic republic, inspired by Protest- 
ant ideas of liberty, and shaped after patterns of government 
found in the Protestant churches. The Reformation did not 
contend for liberty in the first instance, but for truth, but wher- 
ever that truth triumphed, liberty triumphed. 

There is but one way to preserve that priceless heritage, and 
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that is by increasingly blending the cause of Christianity with 
that of liberty. At one time finding her refuge in the moun- 
tains, now that, in the progress of civilization the mountains are 
leveled and a highway is made through the sea, true liberty 
must seek her abode in the hearts of men. She is sometimes 
betrayed in the house of her alleged friends. The dagger of the 
nihilist, the dynamite of the communist and the furious atheism 
of the internationalist are immolating the liberty they would de- 
fend. Our heritage is safe in this land just as long as the men 
of the land know the worth of their inheritance and maintain 
the principles by which it was secured. That state will best 
maintain the noble boon, whose citizens first become the freed- 
men of Christ, and then for Christ's sake love their neighbor as 
themselves. This alone it is which will secure a larger and 
more benign development of civil and religious freedom. Our 
nation’s origin may be high up among the shining hills of God, 
but we may grow unmindful of that origin, and because of the 
supineness of the Church, the languid interest of good men, and 
the Christlessness of some of our alleged Christianity, become 
at last enthralled by the Philistines. 


>< _ — 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE CHURCH'S NEED OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE WEST.* 
By Rev. F. M. Porcu, A. M., Tupeka, Kansas. 

They want me to speak to day, on the subject of “Our Needs, 
as a Church, of Educational Institutions, in the West.” I con- 
fess, that ought to be an interesting and easy subject for Lu. 
therans to discuss, for the Lutheran Church is right at home 
when she is in college. Probably, this familiarity may be best 
accounted for from the fact that she was born in a University. 
Her reformers, every man of them, occupied university chairs. 

God made Martin Luther climb through all the ranges, up to 
the very summit of learning, before putting into his hand and 
deep into his soul, the commission to reform the Church. The 


*An address delivered at Midland College, June gth, 1892. 
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Lutheran Church is the mother of Protestantism and, as such, 
she is the mother of modern education. I purposely speak 
slowly along here, for | am dealing not in rhetorical flourishes 
but historical facts, every one of which can be verified. 

Popular education dates from the Reformation. No country, 
no age ever furnished a more thorough, generous and universal 
system of instruction, than those in which the Lutheran creed 
was predominant. Lutheranism and popular education are 
mother and daughter. That is their mutual relation. Lutheran- 
ism and ignorance are sworn enemies. When one goes in the 
other goes out. Her wonderful literature, her great universities 
and her systems of education have left their indelible imprint 
on the universal world. Alongside the little log church, our 
fathers in this country built the little log school house. They 
looked upon the teacher as being equally as essential as the 
preacher and when their limited means forbade the employment 
of both, they secured the services of the former. All through 
the history of our Church, she has been the distinguished friend 
of education and she cannot be loyal to her historic characteris- , 
tics and allow herself to take an inferior or unworthy position, 
in relation to the intellectual and moral culture of our people. 
With no other denomination of Christians in any land, would 
indifference to education or even a low standard in it, be more 
of a contradiction or a denial of itself, than with the Lutherans. 
Far distant be the day, when this glory shall be taken from their 
fair name. It must not be; it will not be, if the Lutherans of 
to day are worthy of their fathers and profit by their noble ex- 
ample. Heretofore, the educational work of our Church has 
been well done and no man, who regards his reputation for 
scholarship, can afford to speak irreverently of our army of ed- 
ucators in the past. But even better work than that of the past 
must be done in the future. Our fathers did their best. We 
must do our best. But the best in our day is incalculably bet- 
ter than the best in the earlier yesterdays of our history. Let 
the Lutheran people of to-day lay upon our educational altars 
a labor, a devotion and a sacrifice equal in proportion to those 
that built our earlier institutions and that laid the foundation of 
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our Church in this country, when a few scattered members out 
of their poverty, gave their thousands and built colleges that 
to-day are the pride of the land, and immediately God will bless 
our efforts with a blessing that will make glad the hearts of the 
Lutheran Church around the entire world. 

The supreme need of the Church to-day is educated Chris- 
tian workers—men and women who have done all for them- 
selves that human culture can do for them and have let God do 
all for them that divine grace can do. 

The time has come when we must recognize that the charac- 
ter of the work, now to be done by the Church, requires the 
highest culture of heart and mind. The Lutheran Church has 
a share of the work of bringing the world to Christ in the short- 
est possible time—a share surpassed in magnitude and impor- 
tance by that of no other division of God’s sacramental hosts. 
That we may meet these responsibilities and accomplish these 
missions of duty we must have the best officered and the best 


commissioned army in Christendom. This can best and only be 


done by being loyal to our historic principle of fostering and 
promulgating the highest type of human culture, permeated 
and saturated with an earnest, active proclamation of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

The more I study the subject of Christian Education, the 
more I am lost in wonder and admiration. It is the shepherd 
lad that must yet go out among the Philistines and conquer the 
Goliaths of ignorance and vice. Under God it is the power 
that will most control the forces that shape the destinies of men 
and nations. 

You doubtless have heard the story of Benjamin Franklin, 
when he was minister of our young republic at the court of 
Versailles. Together with many other notable dignitaries he 
was present at a banquet, at which toasts were offered in honor 
of the countries represented. First, the British Minister arose 
and with that pompous dignity, that is peculiar to the English 
aristocracy, propounded: “Great Britian, the golden sun, en- 
lightening the world.” The French Minister, unwilling to be 
outdone by his British cousin, then arose and in that polite man- 
ner, peculiar to the French people, spoke in honor of “France, 
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the silver moon, illuminating the darkness of the nations.” 
Then all eyes were turned to the forum, every heart trembling 
in emotion, wondering who among all the noted men, backed by 
an equally illustrious government, could speak of his country, 
in such magnificent terms. Just then, Benjamin Franklin got 
up and in that matter of fact way that is peculiar to the Ameri- 
can people, said: ‘George Washington, the Joshua of America, 
who commanded the sun and moon to stand still and they both 
obeyed him.” 

To-day, in eager anxiety, the world listens to the reverberat- 
ing artillery set in motion by the power of one political party 
in national convention assembled; with bated breath we await 
the declarations and deliverances of legislative and judicial 
bodies ; and with unfeigned submission we bow before the ac- 
knowledged power of the wealth of the world, but Christian 
Education is the power behind the throne that will command all 
these powers in their efforts for the accomplishment of good 
and check them, when the ambitions of men would turn them 
into channels of evil. 

King Monmouth, on account of his assumption of royal pre- 
rogatives, was beheaded by England’s king. Years afterwards, 
simple people were found in the remotest part of that island, 
who carried their right hand carefully wrapped, refusing to use 
it in any of the common occupations and salutations of life, 
saying, “Oh no, | cannot put that hand to common use. It has 
grasped the hand of King Monmouth.” So to-day, I seem to 
myself to have come up to this seat of learning, as one of the 
simple folk from the remotest frontiers of our beloved Church, 
who has been permitted to drink at the fountain of our glorious 
history and to have grasped the hand of our noble forefathers, 
and since then I confess that all else seems common and unclean. 
Christian Education rises before me like a royal figure and I 
am loth to look elsewhere for the scepter andthe crown. Food 
and shelter are demanded by our natures in common with the 
animals beneath us, but culture and worship link us with the 
shining ranks of the past that rise above us to the eternal throne. 
The culture and salvation of fallen humanity is an object for 
which every heroic soul would even dare to die. 
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But it is not from the past alone that we receive our inspira- 
tion. Standing as we of this generation are permitted to do, 
within eight short spaces of the twentieth century, it is impos- 
sible for us to have narrow views of the future. Henry Clay, 
crossing the summit of the Allegheny mountains once, descen- 
ded from the stage and stood with his cloak closely wrapped 
about him, in the attitude of listening. Some one said to him, 
“Mr. Clay, for what are you listening ?”’ and he replied, “I am 
listening for the footsteps of the coming millions.” ‘In view of 
“the great empire beyond the Mississippi,” with its almost illim- 
itable extent, located in those zones that have been the home 
of every successful nation, ancient or modern, with its luxuri- 
ance of climate and productiveness of soil, with its mineral 
wealth and manufacturing interests that have been such attrac- 
tive forces to the wide-awake and intelligent people of both 
hemispheres, who can adequately set forth the value to us as a 
Church of those educational institutions already located midland 
of this great modern western dominion? The population of 
this country doubles itself every thirty years. There are, there- 
fore, those within my hearing, who will doubtless live to see the 
time when this country will have a population of a hundred 
millions and there are now playing on our streets little children 
that will see two hundred millions of people in this country. 
Standing on this pyramid of opportunities, who can properly 
estimate. our needs of an institution already well planted and 
well endowed, even before we enter upon the third great period 
of our national existence. ‘Time was when our people were in 
the pioneer state, when they expended their energies in clearing 
the farms and preparing the way for the accumulation of wealth 
and the material progress that is now upon us. 

We are now in the second great era, when everything is bent 
to the utilitarian idea and nothing is valuable unless it can be 
estimated in the columns of journals and ledgers or put to the 
immediate accumulation of wealth or fame. But the day is not 
far distant when a new era will dawn upon us and our people, 
enjoying the benefits of their well earneg and well invested 
wealth, will have the leisure to look upon education not for its 
immediate, practical benefits alone, but for its breadth and 
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depth as well, when the minds of men will be directed into 
channels of a more liberal education, with nobler views of life 
and destiny. 

Living in such a country, honored in being permitted to live 
and work in such a century, it well becomes us to look about 
and inquire what are our needs for educational institutions in 
this western territory and in doing so we are driven to the con- 
clusion, that the Lutheran Church, the greatest Church in Chris- 
tendom, with the greatest responsibilities and the greatest mis- 
sions of duty, with a constituency outnumbering all other de- 
nominations combined, with the greatest record and the greatest 
prospects, must be fully equipped with the very best educational 
facilities that our country and our age can afford. That these 
institutions should be planted and maintained on this western 
soil follows from the same reasons that planted our line of noble 
colleges and seminaries in the East. The times are ripe for them, 
the country demands them, our people need them, and the very 
existence of our Church in the West and the successful prose- 
cution of our great enterprises make them a necessity. 

1. In the first place the Lutheran Church owes it to herself 
to be known in the West. No Church is more misunderstood 
than ours. If to have all manner of evil said against us falsely 
is blessedness, then indeed are the Lutherans a blessed people. 
Some people seem almost ready to “speak right out in meeting” 
and say “The Lord can save unto the uttermost all” but the Lu- 
therans. Others labor under the herculean difficulty of solving 
the distinction between the Lutherans and the Catholics. A 
writer in defining the Lutherans says, “They are the disciples and 
followers of Martin Luther and they believe in neither conver- 
sion nor the Holy Trinity.” When I read that, [ said to my- 
self in Latin, using the Roman pronunciation, “Mirabile dictu.” 
And even among those who are kindly disposed to us there is 
much blissful ignorance of our faith and practice. Other 
churches more energetic and enterprising preempt the ground 
and then seem to assume that we have no right to an existence 
except as they issue writs of permission. “It is often thus that 
the feather that directs the arrow agaist the eagle’s bosom, was 
first plucked from the same eagle’s pinion.” An unwise policy 
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of looking only for “Lutheran material’’ instead of for sinners, 
has put us in an improper attitude before the people and limited 
our field of influence. 

That these erroneous opinions may be removed, the Church 
must make a name for herself in the West and for this purpose 
educational centres are imperative. 

2. The Church owes it to her children in the West to give 
them an opportunity for a liberal education. More than their 
parents, our children will be thrown into an age of intellectual 
activity, and duties will be thrust upon them to which their par- 
ents were strangers. Never before were there so many heads 
at work, thinking, reading, planning and speculating upon every 
subject known to human investigation. The children of to-day 
will be the adults of to-morrow. They must enter the arena 
and we owe it to them to equip them for the fray. 

A short-sighted policy might suggest that we should take ad- 
vantage of the public provisions of education, and that we might 
patronize other denominational schools. Many no doubt are 
ready to say, “We ought to do this and we would be better off 
for doing so.”" But Lutherans cannot patronize the schools of 
other denominations without becoming dependent upon them 
and losing their individuality and independence. We would be- 
come paupers in the land, and suffer the ignominious stigma of 
having received what we are too mean to pay for. 

Besides, if the Lutheran Church has no right to an existence, 
if it has no object for which to live, it ought to die when it can 
do so decently and in order, but if it has such a right and object 
then it ought to maintain itself and respect its own dignity. 
Too long have we been furnishing the best workers for the 
other churches, and any denominational school that is not suffi- 
ciently influential to secure the sympathy of its own students 
for the Church that educated them is not worthy of the patron- 
age of the Lutheran people. Let me be the competent and 
respected teacher of an intelligent student for six or seven years 
in those studies that constitute a college course, and I would be 
ashamed to acknowledge that I couldn’t make a Lutheran out 
of him. One of the most discouraging obstacles with which 
the 


ministers of the West must sometimes contend is the sad 
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sight of some of their most influential members sending their 
children to other denominational schools, where they are almost 
certain to enter the ranks of other churches. It may be asked, 
“Would that be a calamity ?”’ Can they not serve the Lord in 
other churches as well as ours ?”” Perhaps they can. But that 
is the spirit of Benedict Arnold, and would make a wholesale 
surrender of our Church to other denominations. We have 
Scripture authority for saying that “he that doth not provide 
for his own family hath denied the faith and is worse than an in- 
fidel.’’ That is true of the Church as well as of the individual 
and that Church that does not provide for the education of its 
own children has at least denied the Lutheran faith. If we 
would have our members honor our Church, our Church must 
honor our members, by planting and maintaining good schools 
on our own territory. 

Neither can we depend upon state institutions to give us the 
kind of education that our young people need for the active 
Christian life, which we expect them to lead. They cannot from 
the very nature of the case exert a positive religious influence. 
They are public institutions. But the Christian may well shud- 
der at the thought of extluding religious instruction from the 
teaching of his children. He cannot be consistent and consent 
to have them trained in a college where the Bible is never taught. 
He would not train them in any business, board them in any _ 
family, or locate them in any place, where it was positively un- 
derstood beforehand that the Bible should never be read. Surely 
then he will not educate them ‘in any school, where the Bible is 
never opened and prayer is never made. For the sake of our 
children then, we must endow and kuild our own institutions 
that will do the work so essential to the very existence and 
prosperity of our Church. Only in this way can we save our 
young people to the best kind of religious life, while at the 
same time they receive the highest culture that the age can con- 
fer. 

Without our colleges, we will lose the most desirable fruits of 
education. With them, our educational institutions will not 
only be centers of learning but centers of religion as well, and 
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those who come forth from them will have a learning that is di- 
rected and baptized by the Holy Spirit. 

3. The Church needs educational institutions in the West to 
supply the demand for /eaders. Perhaps the greatest means for 
multiplying human power is education. Witness the illustration 
of the increase of individual influence, that is furnished by the 
statistics of college-bred men in public life. Only one-fifth of 
one fer cent. of our population are college graduates. Yet that 
little handful of college graduates, numbering only one in five 
hundred, have furnished 30 fer cent. of all our Congressmen, 50 
per cent. of all our Senators, 60 fer cent. of all our Presidents, 
and 70 per cent. of all our Supreme Court Judges. In a word 
college bred men furnish 150 times as many Congressmen as 
their number alone would give them, and 350 times as many 
Judges of the Supreme Court as those to which their number 
entitles them. 

We, as a Church, need the benefit of an agency that multi- 
plies the influence of our young people from 150 to 350 fold. 
We might as well attempt to extend our industrial civilization 
over the West and yet neglect modern invention, as to expect 
to extend Christian civilization in the sVest without the aid of 
Christian colleges on our own territory. 

We need the influence of our graduates. They are almost 
universally loyal to the college and church that educated them. 
We need them in every vocation. They are the rays of light 
that dispel the darkness, whether their life-work be secular or 
religious. Hasten the day when our colleges can supply the 
world with educated, Christian buriness men and fill the learned 
professions with men who have been trained in Christian col- 
leges. Experience has taught me that a Christian man who 
stands every day as the Superintendent or Principal of a public 
High School, can exert a stronger influence over a larger num- 


ber of young people, than when his influence and acquaintance 
are limited to the people of a single congregation. Common 
foresight alone would urge us to educate men not only for the 
ministry but also for teachers in the public high school. 

They are the best feeders for the college whether secular or 
denominational. For religion in’ general these teachers need 
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never mention a word ip its favor, yet if they are worthy of the 
place they occupy their silent influence will recommend to their 
pupils the beauties of religion. 

But above all we need the benefit of these Western graduates 
in their influence as ministers of the Gospel. No men so fully 
appreciate the value and outcome of this Western country as 
those who have been brought up in its earnest activity. It is 
impossible to spend a life-time here and not catch the inspira- 
tion and energy of our people. 

Western :nen know better than any other the difficulties and 
trials under which our people have labored. They are willing 
to give themselves to the work, and with an energy born of our 
golden prairies and fanned into life by our gentle zephyrs (?), they 
throw themselves into the battle, determined for victory or death. 
That the Church may avail herself of the advantage of her 
Western sons and daughters, she needs every college that is 
planted on our soil, that she may put into their minds and deep 
into their hearts, this weapon of a successful warfare, a good 
Christian education. 

And now in addition, allow me time enough to express my 
most earnest hope for the success and prosperity of Midland 
College and her noble band of workers, both among the faculty 
and the students. A singular interest is attached to you as the 
representatives of this youngest daughter of the Lutheran 
Church. Whatever Midland College may become in the future 
may fairly be expected to manifest itself in the life-work and 
conduct of those who labored with such untiring fidelity in 
these first years of its struggle for a place among the moulding 
influences of this generation, and especially of the students who 
from time to time will go forth from this college, imbued with 
her principles, equipped with her instructions and sealed with 
her diplomas. 

And just as some to-day, whose heads are already being sil- 
vered with age, are reminded with trembling hearts of their col- 
lege days, so may the faculty and the students of Midland go 
forth into the world to meet their labors and gain their victories 
without fear, and, as the years come and go, may you be per- 
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mitted to come up to this your college and survey with grati- 
tude and rejoicing her accumulating prosperity, her dangers 
triumphed over and her victories won. May Midland continue 
to send forth multitudes of youth, both rich and poor, all of 
whom are made the happier and the more useful to themselves 
and to the world for having been here; all conspiring to make 
for our college and our Church a name in the West that cannot 
be estimated in silver or gold. And when you too become the 
silver-haired sons and daughters of this college, may you con- 
tinue to talk with pride of your Alma Mater and to rejoice in 
her prosperity. 

May these halls, then as now, behold a host of youth like 
those we see to-day, who with speech and song and shouts of 
joy will bear filial greetings to this shrine of love and duty ; 
singing then as we do now hymns of gratitude and praise to God, 
who moved the fathers of our Church to found this home of 
Christian learning, the latest jewel in the crown of Lutheranism. 


-_-_- 
ARTICLE VIIL 
THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 
By Rev. Pror. Junius B. Fox, Pu. D., Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


Christian Archzology has in recent years opened an interest- 
ing and important chapter on the ancient Catacombs. Only the 
latest ecclesiastical and secular histories have called attention to 
these primeval wonders. Eusebius does not mention them. 
Jerome and the Christian poet Prudentius in the beginning of 
the fifth century make brief allusion tothem. Gibbon, Mosheim, 
Neander, Gieseler and Baur ignore their existence, except that 
Gieseler in a brief foot-note on p. 169, vol. I, quotes the well- 
known passage of Jerome and mentions the titles of some 
modern authorities. Dean Milman, Hase, Kurtz, Fisher and 
others treat the subject in brief sections of their manuals. One 
of the most interesting chapters in the latest edition of Schaff’s 
admirable work is devoted to the history of the Church in the 
principal Catacombs. 
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There are various theories concerning the origin of the word 
Catacombs. Some derive it from xata (down from) and rup- 
fos (tomb); others from vata and xuppfn (hollow of a vessel); 
and still others make it a hybrid term from ata and the Latin 
decumbo, (to recline). The name is medizval, and not that by 
which the tombs were originally called. Its primary significa- 
tion is still undecided, and probably can not be ascertained. 
The earlier writers used the words cryftae and xoiuntnota, 
sleeping-place, whence our word cemetery. The generally ac- 
cepted sense of Catacomb “is an ancient subterranean excava- 
tion for the interment of the dead.” 

The first Christian Catacombs belong to the second century. 
Some trace them to a higher antiquity. Fisher says the earliest 
Christian inscription is 72 A. D.* J. H. Parker, who is the 
highest authority, together with De Rossi, on the whole subject, 
says: “Of these dated inscriptions only one is of the first cen- 
tury, and two are of the second.”+ J. P. Lundy, in his invalua- 
ble work on “Monumental Christianity,” says: “The Roman 
Catacombs, some of them at least, were as early as these at 
Jerusalem, perhaps even earlier,”{ having already ascribed the 
latter to the period between the dispersion of the Jews and the 
reign of Diocletian. 

While a few may be traced to the Apostolic Age, the largest 
number belong to the third and the early part of the fourth cen- 
turies. The best chronological evidence assigns them to the 
period of the early persecutions. After Constantine, as the 
temporal condition of the Christians improved, burial in them 
was gradually discontinued, and entirely ceased with the sack 
of Rome by Alaric, 410 A. D. Thereafter they were used only 
as places of pilgrimage and where martyrs’ relics were worshiped. 
In the time of Pope Damasus, 366-384 A. D., the Catacombs 
had begun to be regarded with special devotion, and had become 
the resort of large bands of pilgrims, for whose guidance cata- 
logues of the chief burial places and of the holy men buried in 
them were drawn up, some of which are still extant. St. Jer- 


*History of the Christian Church, p. 64. 
TtArchzology of Rome, Part XII., The Catacombs, p. 14. 
tMonumental Christianity, p. 43. 
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ome describes his visits to them in his youth in the following 
celebrated quotation; “When I was a boy, receiving my educa- 
tion at Rome, | and my schoolfellows used on Sundays to make 
the circuit of the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs. Many 
a time did we go down into the Catacombs These are exca- 
vated deep in the earth, and contain, on either hand as you en- 
ter, the bodies of the dead buried in the wall. It is all so dark 
there, the language of the Prophet (Psalm 55 : 15) seems to be 
fulfilled: ‘Let us go down quick into hell.’ Only occasionlly 
is light let in to mitigate the horror of the glooni, and then not 
so much through a window as through a hole. You take each 
step with caution, as surrounded by deep night, you recall the 
words of Virgil—Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia ter- 
seat.”* 

Jerome was born in 33! and wrote his Commentary on 
Ezekiel, in which this passage occurs, about A. D. 380. 

The Catacombs continued to receive the devout prilgrimages 
of thousands until the marauding expeditions of the Goths un- 
der Vitiges in the sixth century and of the Lombards in the 
eighth century, when they were stripped of their treasures. 
Pope Paul |. was thereby led to transfer the relics of all notable 
martyrs to Roman Churches and cloisters. Some of the Pon- 
tiffs, chiefly John III., restored, as far as possible, the damage 
done in the various sieges of the barbarians. “He loved and 
restored the cemeteries of the holy martyrs. He ordained that 
oblations (or offerings) should be made, and the Catacombs 
lighted with lamps on every Sunday in Lent.” This practice 
was continued in the following century. Others, however, and 
especially Pope Paschal in the eighth century, continued the 
work of translation of the relics until the crypts were almost 
despoiled of their dead. The treasures having been removed, 
the pilgrimages ceased, the entrances were blocked up, and for 
six centuries the very existence of these wonderful subterranean 
cemeteries was forgotten. 

A new and lively interest was awakened by the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral chamber by some laborers digging for 
poszolana earth on May 31, 1578, revealing to the amazed in- 


*Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Catacombs, Schafi, Parker, et al. 
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habitants of Rome the existence of other cities concealed be- 
neath their own suburbs. “In that day,” says De Rossi, “was 
born the name and knowledge of Roma Sotteranea.” “The 
populace were half mad on the subject; it was at once supposed 
that all persons buried in these public cemeteries during five or 
six centuries were saints and martyrs. The relics were supposed 
to work miracles, nearly every tomb was rifled in search of 
treasure, and the bones, alleged to be those of martyrs, were 
sold at a high rate.”’* 

Baronius was the first to visit the new discovery, but the true 
“Columbus of this subterranean world,” was Antonio Bosio 
who dedicated his life to a personal investigation, and whose 
book is the foundation of all subsequent knowledge of the sub- 
ject. In the present century the work of discovery and scien- 
tific examination has taken on a new impetus, and is now an 
important department of Archeology. “The work has only 
begun. More than one-half of ancient Christian cemeteries are 
waiting for future exploration.” 

The Roman Catacombs are the most extensive with which 
we are acquainted and are in many respects the most remarka- 
ble. No-others have been so thoroughly examined and illus- 
trated. They may, therefore, be most appropriately selected 
for description as typical examples. 

It is difficult to acquire a satisfactory conception of the Cat- 
acombs without the aid of photographs or drawings. Some of 
the best of the latter sort of representations may be seen in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica under the article “Catacombs.”” They 
are probably taken from Perret’s work, and are too accurately 
drawn to be true. The plates of De Rossi and especially the 
excellent photographs of J. H. Parker taken in the Catacombs 
by the Magnesium light{ would give the most adequate con- 
ception of these immense subterranean cemeteries. 


*Parker’s Catacombs, p. 35. 

+Schaff's History of the Christian Church, Vol. L., p. 294. 

{Sixty-four of the photographs of this author may be seen in the ap- 
pendix of his great work on the Catacombs. Referring to De Rossi he 
says: “I have to acknowledge my obligations to this gentleman, both as 
a learned author and as the custodian of the Catacombs, where he kindly 
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The Roman Catacombs are long, narrow passages or galleries 
and cross-galleries, usually three or four feet in width, inter- 
spersed with small chambers, excavated at successive levels in 
the strata of volcanic rock outside of and around the- city, gen- 
erally for the burial of the Christian dead. The galleries cross 
each other at different angles, and cannot be reduced to any 
system. They, however, generally run in straight lines, and 
preserve the same level. The different stories of galleries lie 
one above the other to the number of four or five and some- 
times seven, and communicate with each other by stairways cut 
out of the rock. They are frightfully dark and gloomy, with 
only an occasional ray of light from above. The dead are 
buried in small compartments, called /ocu/?, cut like shelves in 
the perpendicular walls, but rectangular chambers or chapels, 
called cudicula, were made for families or distinguished martyrs. 
They were closed with a slab of marble or tile. The more 
wealthy found their resting-place in sarcophagi. 

The graves, or /oculi, were with few exceptions parallel with 
the length of the galleries. They began within a few inches of 
the bottcm and rose, tier after tier, like the berths in a ship, to 
the number of five, six and even twelve ranges. In pagan cem- 
eteries, however, the graves were dug like an oven, at right an- 
gles to the corridor, and the body was introduced endways. 
The plan adopted by the Christians saved labor, economized 
Space, and treated the body with more respect. 

In the Roman Campagne there were forty-three cemeteries 
or catacombs, whose combined area would be difficult to calcu- 
lates “According to De Rossi's moderate calculation, there 
have been opened altogether up to this time so many passages 
in the catacombs that if they were put in a line they would form 
a street of 120 geographical miles.”* Others estimated the 
length variously at from 350 to 900 miles, or “as more than the 
whole length of Italy." “According to records still extant, 


obtained permission for me to study, and to have photographs taken in 
1868 and 1869.” P. 8 of The Catacombs. 
De Rossi’s work is Roman Catholic and must be received with caution, 


*Kurtz’s Church History, Vol. I., p. 213. 
tSchaff's Church History Vol. I., p. 295. 
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two-thirds of the Christians who died in Rome between 338 and 
364 were buried in the Catacombs; but between 373 and 400, 
not more than one-third; after 410, only a few; and none after 
454."* The number of bodies buried in them are calculated to 
be from three to seven millions. 

The furniture of the Catacombs awakens ever-increasing in- 
terest, but as most of it has been removed to churches and mu- 
seums, it must be studied outside. Much of it was gathered 
into the Christian museum of the Vatican, in the eighteenth 
century, by Benedict XIV. Gems, utensils, sarcophagi, rings, 
seals, bracelets, necklaces, mirrors, tooth-picks, rare coins, in- 
numerable lamps of terra-cotta, silver, bronze, vases, and, in the 
case of children, playthings, were deposited with the dead. In 
addition to these there was a large number of flasks and cups 
found mostly outside of the graves and fastened to the grave 
lids. These contained in some instances traces of the sediment 
of a red fluid, which has been the subject of no little specula- 
tion and even controversy. Some have supposed that this red, 
dried deposit is the blood of martyrs, and such was the decision 
of the congregation of Rites and Relics in 1668, which was 
confirmed by Pius LX. in 1863. Others have conjectured that 
it was the oxide of some metal. Chemical experiments have 
led to no decided results. They, however, seem to indicate that 
the mysterious red matter is most probably the remains of wine. 
“The small vial containing the remains of a red fluid, supposed 
to be blood, has been tested by able chemists, under the direc- 
tion of Chr. C. Jos. Bunsen, and more recently again under a 
true and enlightened member of the Roman Church, and is 
found certainly not to be blood, but probably wine.t The flasks 
containing it were probably placed on the grave after the Eu- 
charistic celebration on the day of the funeral or of its anniver- 
sary. “A superstitious habit prevailed in the fourth century, 
although condemned by a council of Carthage (397), to give to 
the dead the eucharistic wine, or to put a cup with the conse- 
crated wine at the grave.’’{ 


*Schaff-Herzog Ency., Vol. I., p. 417. 
tParker'’s Archeology of Rome, Part XIL., p. 5. 
tSchaff’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. L., p. 297. 
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The most important, interesting and instructive remains of 
the Catacombs are the pictures, inscriptions, paintings and epi- 
taphs. The walls and ceilings are covered with frescos, repre- 
senting Christian symbols, scenes of Bible history, and other 
religious decorations. Prominence is given to those Biblical 
stories which exhibit the conquest of faith and the hope of the 
resurrection. The Vine, the Good Shepherd, the Fisherman, 
the seasons, birds and sheep, were the chief symbols, but per- 
sonages of ancient mythology were pressed into service because, 
perhaps, of the employment of heathen artists by Christian pa- 
trons, or from old reminiscences. Some of the latter class are 
Orpheus, training the wild beasts with his lyre, symbolizing the 
peaceful sway of Christ; Ulysses, deaf to the Siren’s song, re- 
presenting the believer triumphing over the allurements of sen- 
sual pleasure. 

The usual scenes connected with the life of our Lord are the 
miracles at Cana, the feeding of the multidude, the raising of 
Lazarus, the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, but never the cru- 
cifixion nor any scenes of Christ's passion. The subjects taken 
from the Old Testament are limited, but among them are Noah 
receiving the dove, Abraham offering Isaac, Moses taking off 
his shoes, David with the sling, Daniel in the lion's den, and the 
three Hebrew children in the fiery furnace. The history of 
Jonah was the fashion chiefly in the fifth century, and this is the 
most common of all the subjects in the catacombs. 

The date of these pictures has not been definitely determined, 
but “it is tolerably certain that the existing frescos are restora- 
tions of the eighth or even of a later century, from which the 
character of the earlier works can only very imperfectly be dis- 
covered.,”’* 

John Henry Parker says: “The fact is, that fully three-fourths 
of the paintings belong to the latest restorations of the eighth 
and ninth centuries; and of the remaining fourth part, a consid- 
erable number are of the sixth century, painted originally in the 
time of John I., who was Pope A. D. 523, and who made one 
catacomb and restored two others. * * Still, there are many 
paintings of the fourth and fifth centuries; the earliest are the 


*Encyclopedia Britannica, Catacombs. 
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common Good Shepherd, and certain well-known Scriptural 
subjects.”* It is probable that most of the paintings were made 
by and for the pilgrims in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

The works of sculpture are mostly sarcophagi. They repre- 
sent in relief the same subjects as the pictures on the walls, be- 
sides distinguished persons in Christian history. The popular 
frescos were the Jeweled Cross and the Baptism of Christ. 

The Catacombs abound in Epitaphs which are inscribed in 
Greek or Latin on the slabs or tiles which inclose the /ocu/z, and 
are the most genuine things from them. They have scarcely 
been touched, except that they have unfortunately been moved 
from their places and arranged on the walls of museums, clois- 
ters and monasteries. In the earlier inscriptions only one name 
was given, sometimes the age, the day of burial, not the birth. 
“More than fifteen thousand epitaphs have been collected, class- 
ified and explained by De Rossi from the first six centuries in 
Rome, and the number is constantly increasing.’’t 

All the epitaphs breathe the Christian hope, expressing strong 
love for the dead and comfort in the assurance of a happy re- 
union. De Rossi and Northcote have reproduced /ac-similes of 
the original latin and Greek epitaphs, of which Lundy, Parker, 
Schaff and others have made brief collections. Some are here 
given : 

1. Victorina in peace and in Christ. 

Peace to thy soul, Oxycholis 

3. Thy spirit in peace, Filmena. 

4. Sweet Faustina, mayest thou live in God 
5 


tN 


Agape, thou shalt live forever. 

6. In Christ, Aestonia, a virgin; a foreigner, who lived 41 
years and 8 days. She departed from the body on the 26th of 
February. 

7. To Felix, their well-deserving son, who lived 23 years 
and 10 days; who went out of the world a virgin and a neo- 
phyte. In peace. His parents made this. Buried on the 2nd 
of August. 


*Archeology of Rome, Part XII., Pref. 
tSchaff’s Church History, Vol. I., p. 300. 
Vot. XXII. No. 4. 73 
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8. To my good and sweetest husband, Castorinus, who lived 
61 years, 5 months and 10 days; well-deserving. His wife 
made this. Live in God! 

9. Boloso, may God refresh thee; who lived 31 years; died 
on the 19th of September. In Christ. 

Lundy gives an early inscription of Damasus, 39th Bishop 
of Rome A. D. 371-’89, who did so much for the repairing of 
the cemeteries and set up such beautiful inscriptions: “Should 
you inquire what crowd of the pious dead is here collected to- 
gether, bodies of the saints retained in these venerable sepul- 
chers, sublime souls caught up to the heavenly mansion itself, 
I answer, here are the comrades of Xystus who bore the tro- 
phies from the enemy; here is many a leader who served 
Christ's altar; here is placed the priest who lived during the 
long peace; here are the holy Confessors whom Greece sent 
forth; here young men and old, and innocent grand-children, 
here is he who more than pleased to keep his virgin modesty ; 
here I, Damasus, acknowledge the desire to lay my body down 
to rest, but | have feared to disturb the sacred ashes of the pious 
dead.”’* 

Some of the epitaphs request the prayers of the dead in 
heaven for the living on earth, but they are comparatively rare. 
The most famous of these is the Antun inscription, which is 
perhaps not so old as some Roman Catholic writers would have 
us believe. 

Scores of pagan inscriptions have been found in the Cata- 
combs, and many of them remain there still. This seems con- 
clusive evidence that they were not exclusively used for the 
burial of Christians. The theory of the Roman Catholic priests 
and their followers that all these were carried down to the cata- 
combs as old marble to be used again, the sides containing the 
pagan inscriptions being turned inward, seems very improbable. 

Religious services began to be held in the Catacombs in the 
Ante-Nicene age, but more frequently during the third and 
fourth centuries. This devotional use was probably greatest in 
times of persecution. Mr. J. H. Parker says: “That during 
the time of persecution the bishops performed the divine offices 


*Monumental Christianity, p. 340. 
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in the Catacombs is not only recorded, but many of the chapels 
fitted up for that purpose remain, especialy one in the chapel of 
St. Priscilla, where the altar or stone coffin of a martyr remains 
with a small platform behind it for the priest or bishop to stand 
and officiate over it according to the practice of the early 
Church.”’* 

The Catacombs were doubtless used by Christians as places 
of refuge from the fury of the heathen, in which they could 
easily hide themselves until the storm had blown over. They 
were admirably adapted to such a purpose owing to the intricacy 
of their labyrinthine passages, and a pursuer not possessing a 
clue would be inevitably lost. “Very rarely were they pursued 
into these silent retreats. Only once it is reported that the 
Christians were shut by the heathen it: a cemetery and smoth- 
ered to death.”’} 

An erroneous opinion, once generally entertained, regarded 
the Catacombs as constructed for places of burial during heathen 
persecution, and that they were concealed from the knowledge 
of their pagan neighbors. Such a theory is a reflection upon 
the vigilance of the police of the imperial capital. Such im- 
mense excavations could not have been made without attracting 
attentién, and it is impossible that such a vast number of dead 
bodies could have been deposited in secrecy. They are on the 
contrary, the result of the toleration of the Roman government, 
which was quite liberal towards the burial clubs. Professor 
Mommsen, the celebrated Roman historian, supports this view. 
«Associations of poor people, who clubbed together for the burial 
of their members, were not only tolerated but supported by the 
imperial government, which otherwise was very strict against 
associations. Christian associations have from the very begin- 
ning paid great attention to their burials; it was the duty of the 
wealthier members to provide for the burial of the poor, and St. 
Ambrose still allowed churches to sell their communion plate, 
in order to enlarge the cemeteries of the faithful. The Cata- 
combs show what could be achieved by such means at Rome.” f 


*Archeology of Rome, The Catacombs, p. 25. 
tSchaff’s Hist. Christian Church, Vol. I, p. 291. 
{Contemporary Review, May, 1871. 
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Another fallacious theory existed from the period of the re- 
discovery of the Catacombs till the end of the sixteenth century, 
and almost to our own day, that the early Christians used the 
Original sand-pits and stone-quarries, excavated by the heathen 
for building purposes, for places of interment of their dead. 
But this view is now abandoned on atcount of the difference in 
the nature of the soil and of construction. There were three 
Varieties of strata in the Roman Campagna, commonly known 
as ¢ufa—the “stony,” “granular” and “sandy,’’—the last was 
known as foszolana, and was the material for building purposes 
for admixture with mortar. The granular tufa is useless, yet it 
was in this stratum alone that the Catacombs were constructed. 
It is quite probable, however, that the poorer classes buried their 
dead by the side of or under an old sand pit road. 

Many instructive lessons may be learned from the Catacombs. 
They supplement and illustrate the Ante-Nicene literature, and 
furnish a most palpable proof of the regenerating and consoling 
power of Christianity. They contain a record of early Christian 
belief and practice, quite independent of the Scripture records, 
yet in strict agreement with them. The doctrine and life which 
were confided to the symbols of early Christian art are just as 
good evidence of Christian truth as the early documents*of the 
Church. Till recently these written records have been generally 
regarded as presenting the whole existing proof of the faith and 
practice of the early Church, and skeptics have therefore been 
eager to throw every possible doubt upon them, and to main- 
tain that forgery and interpolation have so vitiated this source 
of knowledge as to render it altogether untrustworthy. They 
have caused many to regard the infancy of Christianity as a dim 
and shadowy cloud-land, in which nothing is to be seen except 
a few figures of bishops and martyrs moving uncertainly amid 
the general darkness. Under these circumstances, it is well that 


attention should be called to the monumental remains of Chris- 
tianity, which exhibit almost in detail before our eyes the faith 
and practice of those primitive communities which Apostles 
founded, over which Apostolic men presided, and in which con- 
fessors and martyrs were almost as numerous as ordinary Chris- 
tians. Charles Maitland affirms that the Catacombs form “a 
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vast necropolis, rich in the bones of saints and martyrs; a stu- 
pendous testimony to the truth of Christian history, and, con- 
sequently, to that of Christianity itself; a faithful record of the 
trials of a persecuted Church.'’* 

The Catacombs shed new light especially on the spread of 
Christianity and the origin of Christian art. Their vast area 
implies that Christianity in Rome was numerically much stronger 
than was generally supposed. “The enormous space occupied 
by the burial vaults of Christian Rome, in their extent not sur- 
passed even by the system of Cloacae or Semer’s of Republican 
Rome, is certainly the work of that community which St. Paul 
addressed in his Epistle to the Romans—a living witness of its 
immense development, corresponding to the importance of the 
capital.”’¢ 

The most prominent feature, however, of the Catacombs is 
the exhibition of a hopeful and joyful eschatology. They pro- 
claim in words and symbols, which have descended to us with 
the resistless testimony of the ages, the certain and abiding 
conviction of the immortality of the soul and the resurrection 
of the body. In striking contrast with the despair of paganism, 
and the succeeding gloom of the mediaeval eschatology, they 
exhibit the glorious hopes which strengthened the Christians in 
times of poverty, distress, persecution and death. 

In the pictures, inscriptions and symbols of various kinds 
which they employed to illustrate their faith and trust in the 
presence of death and eternity there was “the absence of all 
painful and distressing subjects; whatever was cheerful, and in- 
spiring, and hopeful in Christianity ; the very doom-like struc- 
ture of the cudicula or chambers, and the circular shape of the 
arcosolia, or recesses, and all adorned with cheerful and pleasing 
paintings—surely there was deep design and wisdom in all this, 
to make these retreats and resting places symbolical of the 
heavenly world as God's dwelling place, and that of his blessed 
saints and martyrs.’'t 

It was not a simple longing for immortality like that of Soc- 

*Quoted in Lundy’s Monumental Christianity, p. 35. 

+Mommsen in Contemporary Review, May 1871. 

yLundy’s Monumental Christianity, p. 38. 
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rates or Plato, a mere philosophical dream of its possibility ; it 
was not the Egyptian metempsychosis of 3,000 years, until the 
soul's return to the mortal body; it was not Buddhist nihilism 
nor absorption into a pantheistic god, but it was a personal im- 
mortality in both soul and body in the eternal and ever-blessed 
God-likeness of Jesus Christ, who brought life and immortality 
to light through the Gospel. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE LIBERTY OF A CHRISTIAN MAN,* 


By Rev. A. G. VoiGtT, Professor in Newberry Theological Seminary, 
Newberry, S. C. 

Theological seminaries in this country do not exist for purely 
scientific purposes, but they are established by religious denom- 
inations with the more practical aim of furnishing to the Church 
competent ministers. The advancement of theological science 
will, of course, result from timely and thorough teaching; but 
this is a result which is not the primary object of our theologi- 
cal seminaries. Ina general way we may say the Church estab- 
lishes these schools not to produce new ideas, but able workers. 
This is the practical view with which I have entered upon the du- 
ties to which the distingnished honor of the call of the South 
Carolina Synod has designated me. I do not imagine that it is 
incumbent upon me to advance a new theology, nor even to set 
forth old theology in a new light. Others may find this their 
vocation. But ours is the humbler work of inculcating the faith 
delivered to us by the Church, and confessed by us in common 
with the Church, and of so forming and informing young men 
that they may be capacitated to make a sin-ridden and evil-bur- 
dened world, to some degree, better and happier. 

The faith delivered to us is a trust which we are under sacred 
obligations to keep faithfully. However, it is not faithfulness 
merely to repeat what others before have said and defined. Fi- 
delity to our trust requires that we continually examine anew 


*Inaugural Address. 
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our confession so that we may be assured that we rest upon ‘the 
foundation of eternal truth. 

Even if we were disposed to rest satisfied with what we have 
received from others, we cannot. We are living in an age of 
vigorous criticism, 7. ¢. searching. If we ourselves do not search 
and prove, others will draw the foundation from under,pur feet. 
It was not a pleasant shock which we recently received from the 
Higher Criticism. This is a time of examining foundations and 
even of tearing up foundations. Much of this work done in 
the august name of science, may not be according to our taste. 
Some of it may even alarm us. But the duty which it imposes 
upon us is to study anew the principles on which we stand, even 
if we are convinced that other foundation no man can lay than 
that on which we rest. 

The deeper our study, the fuller our comprehension, the more 
perfect our assimilation of the truths of Christianity exhibited 
in Christ, interpreted by the Apostles and displayed anew from 
the midst of corruptions and perversions in the Reformation, 
the better will we be prepared to appreciate at their true value 
the new discoveries and the novelties of modern learning. 

Orthodox and conservative as I believe myself to be, I still 
consider it my duty to foster in those commitied to my instruc- 
tion, the spirit of free, conscientious investigation in theology. 
The only proper and safe way to secure a genuine adherence to 
the doctrines of the Church we love, is to make the truth stand 
not upon the authority of names and ages, however great, but 
upon honest personal inquiry and conviction. To say that the 
spirit of Protestantism is the spirit of liberty, is almost to utter 
a common-place. And yet it cannot be reiterated too often 
that the purpose and aim of the Reformation was to secure THE 
LIBERTY OF A CHRISTIAN Man. This is the title of a little book 
of Luther's, which serves as a guide to study the fundamental 
truths of Christianity and the basis of Protestantism. Luther 
was well aware of the significance of these fundamental doc- 
trines, when in the dedication of his little book to the Pope, he 
wrote concerning it: “It is a little book if the paper is consid- 


ered; but yet the whole sum of a Christian life is comprehended 
in it, if the sense is understood.” 
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The year 1520 was the Reformatory year of Luther's Refor- 
mation. In that year the Wittenberg monk, who a few years 
previously had, without being conscious of it, become a great re- 
former, worked with conscious purpose and well-considered plan 
to reestablish the Church upon pure Scriptural foundations. 
Three chief writings issued from his prolific pen in that year, 
which clearly unfold his programme and exhibit his plan and 
purpose, both in its external and internal bearings. The appeal 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation on the Refor- 
mation of Christian Affairs, aimed at a better external system 
of the Church. The book on the Babylonian Captivity exposed 
the artifices and devices by which papal tyranny smothered all 
attempts at reform. The inwardness of the Reformation move- 
ment was explained in calm, beautiful, popular language in that 
gem among the writings of Luther: “The Liberty of a Christian 
Man.” 

This book forms a strong contrast to much that proceeded 
from the ardent heart of Luther. In it there is much fervor of 
genuine piety, but no heat of controversy. It is entirely con- 
structive in its character. The great underlying principles of 
Protestantism and Christianity are here declared with a pro- 
fundity and lucidity that are all the more surprising because 
clothed in charming simplicity of language. Scholastic terms 
are almost inseparable from theology ; but there is nothing of 
them here. Luther owed much to the Mystics who preceded 
him and who wrote such ever-cherished books as the Imitation 
of Christ and the German Theology. In his Liberty of a Chris- 
tian Man, he produced a work which rivals in manner and far 
surpasses in matter the best of the Mystics. 

The superiority lies in the truer understanding of the teach- 
ing of Christ and the Apostles. So comprehensive is Luther's 
grasp of Bible truth that his ideas were seed thoughts, not only 
for his own generation, but for ages still to come. In the little 
treatise which I have especially been speaking of, he shows the 
true principle of religion and, what is only second in import- 
ance, the true principle of morality, as they had never been un- 
derstood since the New Testament was written, and as they 
have not always been understood since, even among Protestants. 
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In fact, modern thought, with its strong ethical trend, is very 
much exposed to the danger of losing its hold on the objective 
basis of religion and Christianity. In the midst of the currents 
of present thought we need the corrective influence of the ideas 
and intuitions of a man like Luther and an age like the Refor- 
mation. They enjoyed an insight into the character and rela- 
tions of Christian faith and works, of religion and morality, 
which is not the possession of every century or every Christian. 

It will not prove an untimely work if at this time we briefly 
review the fundamental principles of Protestantism as they are 
laid down in the tractate of Luther referred to, that program of 
the spiritual side of the Reformation. 

These principles are few in number. In the main they cor- 
respond with what is commonly called the formal and material 
principles of Protestantism, namely, that the Holy Scriptures are 
the only source and standard of Christian doctrines and that the 
centre of these Scripture doctrines is Justification by Faith. 
However, these two principles are brought together in such 
unity by Luther that the one is the complement of the other, 
like two halves of the same sphere. The word of God requires 
faith and faith requires the word of God. Moreover a third 
principle is added, the fundamental truth of all Christian mor- 
ality. The morals of a system are its touch-stone. [Luther's 
moral doctrine is a splendid verification and vindication of his 
religious doctrines. The word of God received in faith makes 
a man good and free; the good and free man freely exercises 
himself in service and love, as Christ the Lord ower all came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. 

The first of these Reformation principles is that the source 
and power of all Christian life, piety and freedom, is the Gospel 
of Christ, the word of God. This is what is called the formal 
principle of the Reformation. For although Luther does not 
speak of the Holy Scriptures in his little book, but the word of 
God, to him the two things are virtually identical. He knows 
nothing of such an antithesis as this which is in such favor in 
modern theology, that the Bible is not the word of God, but 


contains the word of God. There is a great danger of recent 
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Protestantism losing its hold on the Bible. Much is now made 
of the Christian consciousness, of reason, of the Church as ad- 
ditional or supplementary or somehow qualifying sources of re- 
ligious authority. Such things we have been accustomed to 
hear in Socinian and Unitarian circles, but we now hear them 
among those who profess to be genuine Protestants and Lu- 
therans. This may be a reaction against too external an ad- 
herence to the Bible. The practice of the Reformers in their 
use of the Scriptures may have been different from that in vogue 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But the modern 
attempt to discriminate between the essential substance of God’s 
word and the accidental form of the Holy Scriptures, by means 
of human consciousness whether of the Church or of the in- 
dividual, in fact by scientific processes, is a practice for which 
no justification can be found in the principles or practice of the 
Reformation. Appeal is frequently made to the freedom with 
which Luther spoke of the Scriptures. But it must not be over- 
looked that this freedom was characterized by a literal accept- 
ance of all parts of the Bible as the word. What though he 
did discriminate between the relative, mark you, the relative 
value of different books and parts of the bible; it was never- 
theless all law and gospel of God to him. Just as a man will 
use gold, silver or paper as legal tender money and yet acknowl- 
edge that gold or silver or perhaps paper serves his uses best. 
It is true Luther did once say something about the Epistle of 
James being an epistle of straw, but bear in mind an epistle 
of straw compared with other epistles. Nevertheless Luther 
preached from and quoted texts from St. James as just as infalli- 
ble an authority as St. Paul. 

However, it was not as a formal rule by which the teachings 
of the Church were to be regulated that Luther most frequently 
spoke of the word of God. His favorite conception is that the 
word is a life-giving, soul-freeing power. There is a concrete- 
ness in his view of the word which almost amounts to a sub- 


stantial conception of it as the one great underlying force in the 
world. To him the word of God was not merely a form of ex- 
pression, a statement of doctrine the vital power of which was 
elsewhere and was communicated in other ways. He rose to 
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that realistic conception so frequently expressed in Scripture, 
especially by Christ himself. “My words are spirit and life.’’ 
“Man lives not by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” The word is not only a 
saying about life, freedom and salvation, but is itself the sustain- 
ing power of life. In it the soul has all things which it needs; 
without it the soul is as possessing nothing. 

There is no feature of Luther’s theology more characteristic 
than this dynamic, realistic conception of the word. Herein 
lies the potency of the Reformation principle of the word of 
God and the Scriptures. It was not a historical, not a critical, 
not a literary, not even in the first instance a doctrinal, but a re- 
ligious appreciation of the Bible. What is the word of God 
which we have in the Holy Scriptures to the soul? That is the 
question which Luther raised and his answer was: Everything. 
It is the life-element in which the Christian lives and moves and 
has his religious being. This is not an external view of the 
word, but a view from within. We may believe the Bible to be 
of supernatural origin and its contents to be of things super- 
natural, and yet conceive of its operations and effects on the 
minds of men as purely natural. One of the features of the 
thinking of the present day is the tendency to reduce all things 
to a natural process, to prove natural law in the spiritual world. 
If the operation of the word of God is purely natural, like any 
other imparting of knowledge by conceptions, ideas etc., how 
long will we have need of a supernatural revelation to do this 
natural thing. This is a time when Luther's doctrine that the 
word of God contains and {s a supernatural power imparting 
life and salvation, needs to be emphasized. 

The word which has this saving effect on the soul is the Gos- 
pel, the substance of which is that for the sake of faith in Christ 
alone all sins are forgiven, or as it is expressed in the keynote of 
St. Paul: “The just shall live by faith.’ Thus the first princi- 
ple of the Reformation contains the second. The word is the 
correlative of faith which it both demands and gives. 

It is the peculiar, vital nature of God’s word which makes the 
whole system of Christian truth and life centre in the doctrine 
of justification by faith. The word is not mere instruction 
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which is imbibed in the process of natural knowledge and com- 
plied with by human endeavor. God's word is a gift of grace 
and power. The Gospel does not demand, but gives goodness, 
righteousness and life. There are demands and laws in the Bi- 
ble; but they are not the fountain of holy life. ‘They only pre- 
pare for the proper acceptance of the blessings, which the Gos- 
pel freely imparts. The word of God addresses itself not to the 
riches, but to the poverty of the soul. It brings all that the 
soul needs. The act of appropriating the blessings of the word 
is faith. Because God has concentrated his redeeming and sav- 
ing works through Christ in his word, the one great study of 
man is the acceptance of this saving word in faith. All the 
commandments of God, all good works, all righteousness are 
fulfilled by the one all-comprehensive act of faith in Christ. 

As Luther has a realistic conception of the word, so he has 
also of faith. It is not mere assent to propositions. In faith a 
vital connection is established between the soul and the life-giv- 
ing word of God. The latter imparts to the soul its divine qual- 
ity, as fire imparts its glow to iron. Trust is honor. Faith in 
God is the highest honor to him. It brings the soul into union 
with Christ so that a joyful exchange ensues and what is Christ’s 
becomes ours and what is ours becomes Christ’s, in whose 
righteousness all our sins are submerged and swallowed up. In 
this union with Christ by faith the Christian becomes a priest, a 
king, a free Lord of all things, as St. Paul says: “All things 
are yours.” In faith the soul rises above all terrors and injuries. 
Evil spirits as numerous as tiles on the house tops are power- 
less against the believing soul. “Death, where is thy victory ?” 

Never since the days of the apostle Paul had his doctrine 
been so fully appreciated in the Church as in the Reformation. 
It was no small matter to rise to this comprehensive view of the 
central, controlling position of faith in Christianity. For cen- 
turies all the teaching had been against this view. Nor has it 
been easy to sustain the Church on this lofty level of doctrine 
since the Reformation. The assurance which this doctrine of 
faith gives, seems bold to the degree of presumption. This 
faith seems to exalt a man too high and on too easy terms. It 
seems to exempt him from moral demands. Hence again and 
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again we find Protestants inclined to do what the Romanists al- 
ways did, namely, add works or obedience to faith in order to 
give character and effect to faith as a justifying principle. How- 
ever, when this is done, the decisive thing in nian’s justification 
is made to consist in obedience or works, and not in faith. That 
is good Roman Catholic and bad Protestant doctrine. The Re- 
formation stands and falls by the principle of “faith alone.” 
Works and obedience do not give effect to faith, but faith is the 
power of obedience. Faith alone dves all, makes the Christian, 
justifies man, honors God, unites with Christ, possesses all things 
in him, secures liberty from all adverse powers. It is a misap- 
prehension of the fundamental principle of Protestantism when 
many modern Protestant theologians base justification on faith, 
only because it contains the germs of good fruits. Paul's doc- 
trine and Luther's doctrine was not that the fruits, either de- 
veloped or in germ, justified, but faith and faith alone. 

We need have no fears for morality from this doctrine of faith. 
When St. Paul first taught it, he also encountered the objection 
that it led to immoral results. But he knew that his doctrine 
established the law. Luther was well aware that men took of- 
fence at his doctrine of faith as opposed to works and in meet- 
ing this objection he exhibited the third great principle of Pro- 
testantism, the true principle of Christian morality. 

The Christian man, Lord of all by faith, is the servant of all 
by love. Moral action can only spring from freedom. Neces- 
sity and constraint deprive good acts of their moral quality. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give’’—this is the spirit of 
Christian goodness and virtue. It is faith in Christ which makes 
free and begets that love which is the fulfilling of the law. 

Good works are not to be done to obtain justification and sal- 
vation by them. These things are God's free gifts in Christ and 
faith is sufficient to obtain them. Hence we are not to seek our 
own lives, but to live for our neighbor. As Christ became all 
for us, we are to become all for others. God's gifts are to flow 
from one to another. From Christ they flow te us; from us 
they are to flow in free service to those who are in need. Thus 
good works are to be done in the spirit of freedom. But this 
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freedom is the highest obligation; for man is never so bound 
as when he is bound from within. 

Luther sums up the whole matter briefly and beautifully thus: 
“A Christian man lives not in himself, but in Christ and his 
neighbor, in Christ by faith, in his neighbor by love. By faith 
he ascends above himself to God, from God he descends be- 
neath himself by love and yet always remains in God and his 
love.” 

This I consider a theology of life, not a theology of dry 
bones. In it morality and religion are brought into that vital 
unity in which Christ exhibited them in his life and doctrine. 
These great foundation principles of faith and morals I have 
endeavored to indicate briefly, as they are especially presented 
in matchless simplicity, beauty and eloquence in Luther's book 
on The Liberty, etc. 

These principles and their inferences I will aim to teach faith- 
fully, and I trust that teaching along the line of these glorious 
truths will prove acceptable to the Church, whose call | have 
followed in assuming so responsible a position, and a God's 
blessing to the young men who thus come under the influence 
of a genuine Lutheran theology. 


’ 


<——+ —— 


ARTICLE X. 
A NOTE, 
[WHO MAKES STATEMENTS WITH WHICH FACTS DO NOT TALLY? | 
By E. J. Wor, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


In the July number of THe QuarTer_y, Rev. T. F. Dornbla- 
ser makes the following statement: “In a recent article, Dr. 
Wolf called our attention to Wichita as an illustration of this 
fact. My observations after a month’s canvass in that field do 
not tally entirely with this statement.” “An illustration of what 
fact’? Tally with what statement? Rev. D. had just said, 
“Our liturgical friends have been telling us that the Common 
Service with its responses, its introits and collects, its canticles 
and hallelujahs, would win favor with the foreign element and the 
unchurched Episcopalians.”” Not remembering that I had ever 
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expressed or even entertained such an idea, I have asked Rev. 
D. to point me kindly to the article in which I gave “Wichita 
as an illustration of this fact.” To this pertinent inquiry I have 
received no reply. 

In an article on “Lutheranism in the General Synod,” which 
appeared in the QuarTERLY of April, 1891, 1 deprecated the 
idea that the General Synod was a Lutheran sect unlike all other 
Lutheran bodies, and said, “Any action calculated to isolate or 
estrange it from other Lutheran bodies would belie every deliv- 
erance and profession the General Synod has ever made.” I 
then “called attention” to the practical result of such an attitude 
on the part of the General Synod, as follows : 

“What this would cost as a missionary policy, let those con- 
template who would drive the General Synod from its historic 
principles. Send a brave Home Missionary into a frontier town 
where twenty families are desirous of having a Lutheran Church. 
Fifteen of them come from the Missouri and Ohio Synods and 
the General Council, two from the Church South, and three from 
the General Synod, a proportion not uncommon. Let the mis- 
sionary from the start honestly proclaim that the General Synod 
stands entirely aloof from all these “high-church” and “hyper- 
Lutheran” bodies, and then proceed to gather in the various Lu- 
therans!! Such a policy would have made the magnificent re- 
sults at San Francisco impossible. Proclaim such a policy, and 
Wichita with a number of other most prominent openings be- 
comes hopeless.” 

I had been careful to secure my facts before I made this state- 
ment, but as Rev. D., “after a month’s canvass,” concluded that 
statement and facts did not tally, | have written to Rev. W. L. 
Seabrook, who was the first Lutheran to effect a successful or- 
ganization at Wichita, to give us the facts as they transpired 
under his eye. His answer, dated Abilene, Kansas, Aug. 25th, 
1892, is herewith submitted : 

“In your note you say, ‘tell me what you know as to the truth 
of my statement.’ That statement as I understand it is simply 
that if a missionary of the General Synod, beginning work ina 
field where he must depend upon Lutherans from all the gen- 
eral bodies of our Church for his organization, were to proclaim 
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frankly that the General Synod stands entirely aloof from all 
these other bodies, General Council, Missouri Synod, Ohio 
Synod, &c., success could not be hoped for. Although Bro. 
Dornblaser has put other words into your mouth, as | read your 
article, this is the one assertion in which he finds foundation for 
his statement. 

In reference to its truth I can only state one or two facts with 
reference to the organization of our work in Wichita. 

The committe that prepared the Constitution for the First En- 
glish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Wichita, was composed of 
tivo laymen and myself. The laymen were representatives of the 
General Council and the Ohio Synod. The basis of the Consti- 
tution was that suggested by our Home Mission Board. 

I have consulted my diary and find that the constitution was 
signed at the time of its adoption by the congregation, by thirty- 
eight persons, exclusive of the missionary and his wife. Of the 
thirty-eight, nine were of the Missouri Synod, ten of the Gen- 
eral Council, one from the Ohio Synod, sixteen from the Gen- 
eral Synod, and two from other denominations. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that had | made the declaration suggested 
in your article, not one of those twenty would have signed the 
constitution or identified themselves with our organization. 

Of the twenty, all the Missouri Synod people, several of those 
representing the General Council, and the one representing the 
Ohio Synod, were in the Missouri Synod organization of which 
Bro. Dornblaser speaks, until after the temporary organization 
of our Church was effected. That you may know their atti- 
tude toward me after the dissolution of their organization, I will 
not give the result of any ‘observations’ but state the facts with 
reference to one family, and this will illustrate the attitude of all. 

One of the most pious and truly Christian families | ever met 
was that of Bro. J. G.G——._ It was composed of himself, his 
wife, a daughter about nineteen years old, two sons about eleven 
and twelve, one son, aged about fourteen years, who was away 
from home attending catechetical lectures in St. Louis, prepara- 
tory to confirmation, and Mrs. F., the mother of Mrs. G. 


Mrs. F. was one of the pioneers of the Missouri Synod, and 
her love for the Lutheran Church was heightened by the trials 
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she had endured for her faith, beyond the seas and in the new 
world. 

Only a short time before coming to Wichita, | had supposed 
that the examinations in the Seminary at Gettysburg, and before 
the Susquehanna Synod for ordination were thorough, but with 
that which I was compelled to undergo at the hands of this dear 
mother in Israel and her son and daughter, those were compar- 
atively child’s play. Their whole life had been spent in Mis- 
souri Synod organizations. They had little knowledge of the 
General Synod, and therefore the chief line of their inquiry was 
as touching my Lutheranism. 

I spent several afternoons with them. My credentials as a 
Lutheran, which I read to them were (1) Section 7, Ch. I, of the 
Formula of Government; (2) The questions which were asked 
at my ordination, to which I had given affirmative answer, 
pages 126 and 127 of the Liturgy ; (3) Selections from the lec- 
tures on Systematic Theology, in which I was taught the faith of 
our Church, and to which I subscribed, while at the Seminary 
at Gettysburg; (4) Luther’s Catechism as explained and ampli- 
fied by Dr. Conrad, which | had been taught in my boyhood, 
they paying especial attention to Parts LV. and V. 

The question in which they were chiefly interested was not 
so-called ‘Missouri Synod Lutheranism’ or ‘General Council Lu- 
theranism’ or ‘General Synod Lutheranism,’ but the faith of 
our fathers. 

Can any one imagine for a moment that these people would 
have come into our organization, if I had taken the position 
suggested by you in your article in the QUARTERLY ? 

As to the matter of forms in worship, | would say, although 
the question does not arise in your article, its solution was one 
of the most difficult problems presented to me in the beginning 
of our work in Wichita. All desired a liturgical service, those 
of the other bodies a more elaborate one, and those of the Gen- 
eral Synod some form. Until our Books of Worship were pro- 


cured a free service was used, with reading of Scripture, hymns 

and prayer. When the Books of Worship arrived, with the old 

form and the ‘Common Service,’ the majority wished to use the 
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latter, though some preferred the old form. After several 
months the matter adjusted itself. Several meetings were held 
to consider the subject. The ‘Common Service’ was then used 
at our prayer meetings during a number of weeks, and after all 
had become familiar with it, the Council at the request of the 
congregation, in which there was not a dissenting voice, in- 
structed the pastor to introduce it. We had worshiped from 
November 1889 until April 1890 without any liturgy whatever 
at any service, and during all that time the congregation had the 
matter under consideration, yet Bro. Dornblaser declares that 
in his ‘observations’ he discovered ‘no pronounced sentiments 
in reference to liturgy or pulpit regalia.’ ” 
Yours truly, W. L. SEABROOK. 


ARTICLE XI. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The Bible Doctrine of Prayer. By Charles E. Simmons. pp. 122. 

Price 75 cts. 

In his prefatory words, the author begs to say by way of apology, 
that though many months had been given to the study of his topic, ‘the 
total time spent upon it was less than he could wish ;’’ and that, ‘‘ow- 
ing to the engrossing pursuits of a very busy life,—only a few minutes 
at a time could be devoted to the work.’’ He also informs the reader, 
that ‘not having knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek languages his 
study has been confined to the English text ;’’—that, ‘when he does 
venture to speak of the rendering of any text, it is not of his own 
knowledge—but what some authority, (and that not a mean one) says.”’ 
For the literary finish of the book he gratefully acknowledges the as- 
sistance of three very dear friends to whom this part of the work had 
been entrusted. 

The contents of the volume are contained in eight chapters severally 
entitled as follows: I. What is Prayer? II. Who may Pray? III. 
Duty of Prayer. IV. Conditions of Acceptable Prayer. V. Forgive- 
ness as a Condition of Acceptable Prayer. VI. According to the Will 
of God. VII. Asking in the Name of Christ. VIII. Of Importunate 
Prayer. To this chapter, the subject of which the author says he ap- 
proaches with much hesitation, because his views run counter to the 
belief of so many respecting it, especially in his own denomination 
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(Methodist,)—he adds a supplementary note of over five pages on the 
incident of the Syrophenician woman, to show that it does not support 
the opinion ‘that importunity is an almost indispensable condition of 
prevailing prayer.” 

The book gives evidence of much and wide reading. Its usefulness 
and helpfulness, however, would be much enhanced were its composi- 
tion less fragmentary, discursive and desultory—and its spirit less that 
of debate and discussion. J. A. E. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Acts of the Apostles. By Dr. Stif- 
ler of Crozer Theological Seminary. 

This is a delightful book—one that will not disappoint the reader, 
nor long gather dust on the bookseller’s shelves, when once its merits 
are generally understood. 

The design of the book is thus set forth by the writer himself: ‘This 
work attempts to trace out the course-of thought and to account logi- 
cally for all that Luke has written. The question continually before the 
author has been, why was this said? The facts are plain. What were 
they intended to teach?’’ This purpose the author never loses sight 
of and he certainly has succeetled admirably both in setting forth the 
facts recorded in the Acts and in exhibiting the meaning and teaching 
of the same. 

However regarded, whether as to manner or matter, the book is an 
excellent one and well deserving the attention of all who desire a true 
understanding of the history of the Christian Church in the days of the 
Apostles. E. H. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Books of New Testament. By 

Rev. Jobn Kerr. 

This book belongs to a class of Bible Literature almost indespensable 
to a proper understanding and appreciation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Earnest and scholarly students of the divine word are fully sensible 
to the importance of Books of Introduction and make it a point to be 
well supplied with them. This book, however, is not intended specially 
for the scholar, or the theologian, but for the general reader. It isa 
popular treatise on New Testament Introduction, and supplies a need 
of a very large class. ; 

The plan of treatment adopted by the author is simple and regular. 
Generally his order is the following—Canonicity, Authorship, Destina- 
tion, Occasion and Object, Contents, Date and Place of Composition, 
and Peculiarities. As a consequence, the writer is easily followed and 
understood—and the substance of his book readily recalled. 

It contains a number of valuable tables in which are exhibited the 
various periods of New Testament Literature—the authors of the 
books—the time and place of composition —as also the different dates 
assigned to Paul’s Epistles by leading writers. In a word the work be- 
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fore us furnishes a vast amount of information on the New Testament 
writings that will be of a great benefit to all readers, and we accord- 
ingly commend it to all—but are specially desirous that it should find 
its way into the hands of many Sunday-school teachers. E. H. 


BELKNAP AND WARFIELD. 

Genesis Printed in Colors. Showing the original sources from which 
it is supposed to have been compiled. With an Introduetion. By 
Edwin Cone Bissell, Professor in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 1892. pp. xiv., 59. 

The first thought that strikes one in taking up this book, is that he 
has in hand the demonstrated results of the recent ‘destructive criti- 
cism,’’ that claims to have discovered the origin of the various frag- 
ments out of which the existing Pentateuch was constructed long after 
the days of Moses. But one need not read far into the admirable ‘In- 
troduction”? with which the author prefaces his text before he discovers 
the significance of the term ‘‘supposed’’ in the title of the book: 
“showing the original sources from which it is supposed to have been 
compiled.”’ 

Professor Bissell, so far from adopting or even favorably noticing 
the extreme views of any of these modern manipulators of the sacred 
text, most logically and convincingly antagonizes them. His object in 
printing in various colors (blue, black, green, orange, brown and red) 
the portions of the current text supposed to have been taken by the re- 
dactor from previously existing documents, is simply to facilitate the 
examination of these suppositions. He thus shows ata glance the re- 
sults of the later criticisms, as exhibited in a typical scheme of textual 
analysis, published by Kautsch and Socin: -*‘Die Genesis mit Aeus- 
serer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften, &c.’’ He takes this method 
of printing the text that he may the more successfully exhibit the fal- 
lacy of the assumptions advanced by those who claim to be able to in- , 
dicate the various sources from which the present text was originally 
derived. He deserves great credit for the kind and genial manner in 
which he points out the defects of their arguments, freely admitting, 
what is generally acknowledged by all orthodox critics, that much in 
the Mosaic narrative may have been derived from previously existing 
records and traditional accounts of early historical events. 

Thus understood, this book will prove a welcome help to the careful 


student of the authorship and age of the earlier books of the bible. 
ae 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
Notes on the Acts of the Apostles: Explanatory and Practical. A Pop- 
ular Commentary upon a ‘critical Basis, especially designed for Pas- 
tors and Sunday-schools. By George Clark, D. D. pp. 415. 


It seems almost a bold venture for any one to come before the reli- 
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gious public now with another commentary on one of the books of the 
Bible. Our shelves are already loaded with them, and what need is 
there formcre? But the Bible is a wonderful book. It is an inexhaust- 
ible mine, and still fresh treasures may be drawn from its depths by ear- 
nest and diligent seekers after truth. 

Dr. Clark takes his place among these, and presents to us here, and 
very seasonably, too, whilst the international Sunday-school lessons are 
leading us along the line of the historical statements of this part of 
holy scripture, the results of his studies on the events that cluster 
around the beginnings of the Church's history. The ‘*Radial Key Map, 
showing Paul’s travels, &c ,’’ that is prefixed to the book, is a very 
helpful aid to the understanding of the narrative. In a very com- 
pendious and thoughttul “]ntroduction’’ the author summarizes instruc- 
tively the most remarkable characteristics of this part of the New Tes- 
tament, and whets the appetite of the reader for the enjoyment of the 
treat he has provided in the carefully prepared notes upon the sacred 
text. He skillfully vindicates the anthenticity of the text in a series of 
telling arguments, giving special prominence to what Paley has desig- 
nated as the ‘‘undesigned coincidences,’’ and by which he has unanswer- 
ably demonstrated the truth of the Acts. We can cheerfully commend 
to our readers this unpretentious manual as being just what it professes 
to be, a popular commentary, upon a critical basis, and as a helpful aid 
to pastors and Sunday-school teachers. C. A. & 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA. 
Impartial Investigation into the Reasonableness of the Doctrines of 

Christianity. Wy Professor E. Schultz. pp. VIII., 264. 

This is a singular book. It professes to be the result of an average 
life-time of study and teaching. The author announces himself as 
having been *‘brought up under the immediate teaching of one of the 
most eminent theologians of the orthodox church in this country, Dr. 
C. F. W. Walther, of St Louis, Mo.’* He acknowledges having 
brought into this world with him ‘a skeptical and critical disposition 
of mind,’’ so that he ‘‘could not be satisfied to accept doctrines without 
being thoroughly convinced of their reasonableness. ‘As far as thirty 
years of my active and mature life are concerned, they have been spent 
in study, in research, in thought, and in busy usefulness, both asa 
teacher and business man.’’ * * ‘I feel satisfied that | have found, 
by my own labor and honest striving, under the blessing of an all-wise 
God, what I could not receive from any other man, the clear, rational 
conviction of the truth, as it is found in the religion of Christ. This 
conviction I wish others to share with me.”’ 

He thus contrasts reason and faith. ‘To a doubting mind the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity present bottomless depths and chasms 
over which reason and logic will have to build bridges before doubt can 
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cross. Faith has wings that can convey the believing soul over every 
gulf and to every height.”? * * ‘‘The doubting mind will see that these 
yawning depths are only the depths of our ignorance,’’ (p. 28). He 
finds ‘*harmony between reason and the Christian religion on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity, (p. 45), on the biblical account of creation, (p. 46), 
on the subject of the human will, (p. 59), etc. But our author hardly 
learned from Dr. Walther that “the story [in Genesis, concerning the 
fall of man] cannot be taken literally. It is an allegory, containing doc- 
trines completely in harmony with the rest of the Bible and with sci- 
ence,’’ (p. 65);—that it consisted in our first parents falling ‘from the 
innocence of animal lawlessness by the awakening of their soul to the 
difference between good and evil, &c,’’ (p. 74.) 

Asa pupil of the strictly orthodox Missouri professor, it is surprising 
to read his laudation of Schleiermacher. ‘‘Schleiermacher, like a Moses 
in the wilderness, smote the barren rock of theology with the rod of 
faith in God and his revelation, and at once the desert showed a living 
stream of water flowing, and the Church drank, and gained new strength 
and life,’ (p. 242). And his book closes with a similar laudation of the 
Higher Criticism, which ‘‘has gained for the Church at large the right 
to receive and believe the doctrine in such a form as the inner soul-life 
of each Christian demands and his conscience approves,’’ (p. 

C. A. 
Around the Home Table. By Rev. J. C. Jacoby, A. M., Pastor of the 

First Evangelical Lutheran Church of Nebraska City, Neb. pp. 307. 

The subjects treated are the following: Justification, The Token of 
the Covenant, The Children of the Covenant, The Sacrament of the Al- 
tar or the Lord’s Supper, The Christian Home and its Possibilities, The 
Relations of the Christian Home to the Church, Is there Salvation out- 
side the Church? The Sabbath, True Manhood or a Chapter for Young 
Men, True Womanhood ora Chapter for Young Women, Marriage, The 
Future State of the Wicked, Heaven. 

The title of this volume indicates that it is intended to be a book for 
the home—the layman rather than the preacher. Chiefly practical in 
its bearing, it is eminently doctrinal also, giving a true basis in doctrine 
for the practice in life as well as light on subjects that are frequently 
sprung in the home circle and among the laity. lt is characterized by 
such clearness in treatment and adaptation of language to the average 
reader, that it will prove exceedingly helpful to an easy grasp of the 
thought. In this the author has shown himself quite skillful and his 
book will greatly benefit the class for which he writes. The preacher, 
too, will find it profitable reading, and will see how doctrinal subjects 
can be divested of their technicalities without diminishing their force. 

It is written by a Lutheran clergyman and consistently from a Lutb- 
eran standpoint. In this it is marked by a virility and directness that is 
gratifying and shows a breadth and depth of reading that is surprising 
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in one that has, during all his ministerial life, been under the necessity 
of meeting the demands of a western pastorate. It is an attractive 
book, too, in external appearance, being well printed and neatly bound, 
and the price is only $1.00 per copy. 


Historic Sketch of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Northern Illinois. 
By Rev. Lee M. Heilman. Illustrated. pp. 98. Bound in paper. 
This is one of the most elaborate and carefully prepared synodical 

histories we have seen. We should like to see a like history prepared 

for each synod. Thus may be preserved many records which will prove 
invaluable to the future Church Historian. The illustrations are mainly 
of church buildings and pastors—many of them excellent pictures. 

HUNT AND EATON: NEW YORK. CRANSTON AND STOWE: CINCINNATI. 

A Hereditary Consumptive’s Battle for Life. By J. M. Buckley, LL. 
D. pp. 99. 

To those who know the age and vigor of Dr. Buckley it will be a sur- 
prise that he was ever frail through hereditary consumption. The story 
of his struggle for health is told in his own interesting way —interest- 
ing even to one not afflicted in the same way. His suggestions com- 
mend themselves to the reader's judgment as eminently practicable, 
and his testimony that they have been tried, and tried with success, 
make them thoroughly reliable in all cases similar to his. This little 
book in the hands of a consumptive may be more valuable than many 
physicians. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, N. Y. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Professor G. G. Findlay, B 
A. pp. 440. 

The Gospel of St. Fohn. By Marcus Dods, D. D. Vol. Il.. Chapters 
XI1.-XXI. pp. 426. 

These are two volumes belonging to the “*Expository Bible’’ series. 
The trend of Bible study and expository sermons is rather to take sub- 
jects as they occur than verse after verse and clause after clause of the 
sacred Scriptures. This method of exposition is well illustrated in 
these two books’ The selection of men for the respective books of the 
Bible has been peculiarly fortunate or, perhaps we should say, judicious. 
While unequal in merit, they are all good, and the minister will find this 
series a valuable part of his library. Of the two books on our table we 
would say that that of Dr. Dods is the more learned and that of Pro- 
fessor Findlay the more suggestive and practical. Perhaps, however, 
this is as much due to the books treated of as to the expositors. The 
series is growing quite long, the volumes already issued filling quite a 
large shelf of the book-case. They make quite an attractive appearance. 


‘ 
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The Sermon Bible. Acts Vil.—1t Cor. XVI. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50. 

This, like the other volumes of this unique series, gives the cream of 
sermonic literature on the passages of the Bible covered by them. But 
their value does not stop here. The references to sermons and books 
will be found exceedingly convenient to the minister who has access to 
a large library, in which are the printed sermons of the leading divines 
past and present. The danger is, that they can be made a recourse by 
the lazy man for avoiding labor, but they are not sointended. Properly 
used, they will serve the real student as a help in the way of suggestion 
and in directing him to the best material which he can use in a per- 
fectly legitimate way. They are time-saving and labor-saving, and the 
industrious student wants to save both time and labor, that he may ac- 
complish more work. 

CHARLES L. WEBSTER AND CO., NEW YORK. 
The Speech of Monkeys. By R.L. Garner. In Two Parts. pp. 217. 

In the first part of this work the author relates his investigations and 
experiments, and in the second gives about eighty pages to the Theory 
of Speech. We are impressed with the interest manifested and the un- 
tiring zeal shown by him in conducting his experiments. Unwearied 
and at not a little expense, he went from place to place, in his native 
land and abroad, making his observations and tests. For this too much 
credit cannot be accorded him. 

But what of the results? To himself they seem to have been satis- 
factory, to us they are disappointing. And yet he expected more than 
we did. He is an example of determining to see what he was looking 
for. His assiduous spirit of investigation was that of a genuine scien- 
tist, but his bias in favor of a theory he confesses to have cherished 
from childhood, led him to magnify his observations out of all due pro- 
portions. From our common observations in daily life, we are led to 
believe that he could have found more striking examples of speech 
among dogs than among monkeys, if he should attach the same exag- 
gerated significance to the indications they give. If the theory of evo- 
lution, all through, rests upon such slender supports (and Mr. Garner 
is an evolutionist of a pronounced type), it would better be given up at 
once. ~-We do not mean that he has not shown that monkeys have a 
way of communicating with one another. So have many other ani- 
mals. But that articulate speech is wanting is manifest.. What he says 
on page 171 is likely very true: ‘It appears to me that their speech 
{monkeys’] is capable of communicating the ideas that they are capa- 
ble of conceiving, and, measured by their mental, moral and social 
status, is as well developed as the speech of man measured by the same 
unit.” But this is saying very little for their ‘‘mental, moral and so- 
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cial status,’’ if we are to take the observations of their speech as made 
by Mr. Garner himself. 

But we would not have any one infer from these strictures that we 
would detract from the interest of the book. It is full of interest. We 
only take issue with his conclusions, and are disappointed that he did 
not find more convincing examples. 


Quest and Vision. Essays in Life and Literature. By W. J. Dawson, 
author of The Church of To-morrow. pp. 233. Price go cts. 

This book is a series of bright essays on the following subjects: 
Shelly, Wordsworth and his Message, Religious Doubt and Modern 
Poetry, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, George Eliot, George Meredith, 
The Poetry of Despair. The essays are of rather more than ordinary 
literary merit. The author does not tell us much that is new, but he 
writes in an interesting way about familiar themes, and the book con- 
tains many strong passages, whose well-considered antitheses, good 
diction, and fervid feeling combine to make what deserves to be called 
eloquence. Occasionally we note what seems to be a hasty judgment 
or an impetuous assertion. For instance on page 29 the author says, 
“When, therefore, you united in one life the art of beautiful writing 
with the habit of infamous conduct, you presented to Carlyle a mon- 
strosity upon which all his bitter ire flamed forth, and for which his 
one remedy was instant annihilation.’’ Wedo not think this statement 
is borne out by Carlyle’s Essay on Kurns. But this occasional impetu- 
osity rather lends to the interest of the essays, which, on the whole, 
it is a pleasure to read. A peculiarity of the book is that the essays 
are written from a religious standpoint. Our concise judgment of it 
would be, ‘‘Fine writing, but not profound criticism.”’ H. G. B. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

The Discovery of America with some account of Ancient America and 
the Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske. In Two Volumes, 8 vo. pp. 
516, 631. $4.00. 

Mr. Fiske enriches historical narrative with the reflections of philoso- 
phy and embellishes it with the charms of diction. For the former 
abundant occasion is offered by the succession of discoveries, explora- 
tions and colonizations which for a century were conducted almost ex- 
clusively by Spain, the foremost power in the world, and which close 
with the spectacle of England in possession of the Maritime Empire 
which formerly belonged to that country and supplanting it in the best 
part of the territories to which it once laid claim. As for the latter 
what realm of fiction or story could supply such material for graphic, 
picturesque or thrilling delineation as the career of Columbus, the 
Knight-errantry of Cortes and Pizarro, the sublime character of Las 
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Casas, the fate of Balboa, the self-devotion of La Salle, the massacre 
of the Lutherans at Matanzas, the fiendish atrocities of the Indians and 
the Spaniards, and the humane and self-sacrificing labors of the Domin- 
ican and Jesuit missionaries who first brought into the habitations of 
cruelty the spirit of Jesus Christ? 

The work naturally opens with an attempted discovery, which if ever 
successfully made, will cast into the shade the exploit of Columbus. 
‘““Whence came these ‘Indians,’ and in what manner did they find their 
way to the western hemisphere?’' The author is an evolutionist and 
he not only accepts the geologic aeons, which warrant him in speaking 
of migrations and changes which ‘happen in a thousand centuries,’ 
but speaks of natural selection resulting in the evolution of higher 
forms, and of *‘extinct and surviving species of man’s nearest collateral 
relatives, those tailless half-human apes, the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang 
and gibbon.’’ He holds it as altogether probable that the people whom 
the Spaniards found in America came by migration from the Old World, 
but in view of the subsidence and elevation which have taken place 
there have been abundant opportunities for men to get into America 
from the Old World without crossing salt water. ‘‘Across the Atlantic 
ridge one might have walked to the New World dryshod.”’ 

Whatever may be the effect upon his mind of such excursions into 
the prehistoric domain, the reader pursues the narrative of real history 
with unlimited confidence. We may have fuller accounts uf the multi- 
farious and marvelous group of events, which gave this boundless con- 
tinent to Europe and to Christianity, but never has the story been writ- 
ten more lucidly or more faithfully. That a whole chapter should be 
occupied with the portraiture of the character and work of Las Casas, 
the first Christian clergyman ordained in the New World, who ‘in what- 
ever age of the world he had lived would undoubtedly have been one of 
its foremost men,’’ shows that an author who is in touch with the most 
advanced scientific thought may notwithstanding retain his faith in the 
power of revealed truth, and comfort his readers “‘with the thought of 
what may yet be done with frail humanity when the Spirit of Christ 
shall have come to be better understood.”’ 

Perhaps the most instructive portion of the entire work, that which 
will enlist the special attention of thoughtful minds, is that part which 
shows Spain after its wonderful exploring and colonizing activity in the 
sixteenth century, sinking from its old preéminence and falling irrecov- 
erably and immeasurably behind the great stream of modern progress. 
Possibly no nation at any stage of development could survive the work 
of two such monsters as Philip Il. and the Inquisition. 

Coming as they do in the nick of time, when the reading public is ab- 
sorbed in the discovery of America, these volumes are destined to have 
an immense circulation. They deserve a place in every private and 
public library of America. E. J. W. 
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Christopher Columbus and how he received and imparted the Spirit of 

Discovery. By Justin Winsor, with Portrait and Maps. pp. 674; 

8 vo., gilt top. $5.00. 

This solid octavo was not written for the pastime reader but for the 
diligent student of history. It is the product of labor, of indefatiga- 
ble research, of painstaking discrimination, of thorough criticism and 
of a merciless determination to set forth the truth. And the reader 
soon finds in pursuing the narrative that his best powers are kept on a 
strain, and at last lays down the book with the consciousness that he 
knows much less of the great discoverer than when he took it up, The 
uncertainty as to the Island discovered on Oct. 12, 1492, now generally 
confessed, is a fair sample of the multitude of uncertainties which at- 
tach to this man Columbus to whose infatuation and persistence we owe 
a world. The accumulation ef myths and fables around the extraordi- 
nary achievements of this first class ‘‘crank,’’ immense as it is, need 
not excite surprise. It is just what might have been expected. The 
human mind is fond of beguiling itself with dramatic touches, with 
creatures and virtues of the imagination, with hero worship, with word 
painting. The Columbus portrayed by these devices, has attained such 
a height and been encircled with such a halo, that serious endeavors 
have been put forth for his canonisation, a step which we trust Rome 
may have wisdom enough to forego from regard for its own reputation 
as a Christian community. 

Our author is puritanically indifferent to embellishments, ‘they may 
be pleasing, but they are not of the strictest authenticity,’’ and he has 
no appreciation of sentimentality. He cares only for cold facts and 
shows even with these no concern for their setting. He not only shat- 
ters all the mythical images which we have acquired from other authors, 
but he cruelly makes a distinction between what is uncertain, unproved 
or probable on the one hand, and what is true on the other. And then 
he seems to follow the advice of Ampére to present as doubtful what is 
true, sooner than to give as true what is doubtful. 

Thus the reader’s reward for his pains is the loss of the sublime, 
iridescent Columbus of the romancers in history, in exchange for a very 
common place, prosaic, earthly sort of a being, who bore in himself 
such a mass of contradictions that the world will never know whether 
he crossed the untracked seas solely for the purpose of gold, or in or- 
der to convert the heathen, whether his object was an embassy to Ori- 
ental monarchs, or the discovery of unknown islands, and whose suc- 
cess, according to Mr. Winsor ‘was an error in geography, and a fail- 
ure in policy and morals.’’ 

Not every problem has yet been solved, yet it may be said without 
hesitation, that a more thorough piece of literary work has been done 
nowhere, and that Mr. Winsor has placed the world of historical stu- 
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dents under incalculable obligations. Nothing at the Columbian Expo- 

sition will shed more glory upon American genius than this life of Co- 

lumbus. =. j. W. 

GERMAN PUBLICATION BOARD, CHICAGO. 

Lutherischer Katechismus. Die ¥iinf Hauptstiicke D. M. Luther’s ent- 
wickelt und earklirt zum Gebrauch in Kirche, Schule und Haus. 
Achte, vielfach verbesserte Auflage. pp. 128. 

The fact that eight editions of this Catechism have been called for in 
the brief period since its first publication bears substantial testimony to 
its worth. Our German brethren have a plentiful variety of Catechisms 
of a high order, and if they use Dr. Severinghaus’ so largely in prefer- 
ence to others, it must be because they find it we)! adapted to the in- 
struction of the young. And the writer feels constrained to add his 
humble approval to these testimonies. The plan adopted commends 
itself, giving as it does first Luther's text, then the development of the 
Five parts, which is followed by an Appendix on Confirmation and Con- 
fession, Table of duties, &c. 


hd - . . . . . 
We have but one fault to find with this catechism, namely, that it is 


the work and publication of an individual The Constitution of the 
General Synod makes it the ‘duty’? of that body ‘‘to provide hymn- 


’ 


books, liturgies and catechisms Consequently it cannot be the duty of 
Dr. S., or any one else, to publish a catechism—and it would seem to be 
a glaring violation of the General Synod's Constitution for an individ- 
ual to publish one. Surely if the General Synod does not allow 
a district synod ‘‘to publish or recommend books of this kind,” it can 
hardly allow this liberty to individuals, unless, forsooth, an individual 
is greater thana synod. And yet what are our faithful pastors to do? 
The General Synod has failed to provide a German Catechism, although 
reserving to itself the right of doing so. Luther’s brief manual, it is 
well known, was prepared for family use, and in every period of the 
Church the pastors have begged for the development of this Catechism 
for their use with catechumens. If, therefore, no catechism is provided 
by the General body, nothing is left for them to do but to use some in- 
dividual’s production, or else the catechisms published by other Luth- 
eran bodies. 

This is all sadly true in respect to an English catechism. From its 
very first convention the General Synod has acknowledged the necessity 
of a development of Luther's Catechism, and appointed committee after 
committee of its experienced pastors and teachers to prepare such a 
one, but in each case, when the committee had completed its work, 
the captious critics directed their shafts against it and succeeded in 
having its adoption defeated. Possibly this thing is to go on forever, 
and then of course our pastors can have no alternative but to use the 
manuals of Conrad, Anstadt, Pontoppidan, Krotel and Mann, or what- 
ever they can find as a substitute for what the General Synod is ever 
trying to furnish them but is never permitted to. E. J. W. 





